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RECOMMENDED TO MERCY." 



CHAPTER I. 

* La disunmlation la pins innocente n'est jamais sans incon- 
y^ent ; criminel oa non, Tartifioe est toajoors dange- 
reux, et presquHn^yitablement nuisible; la meUlenre et 
la plus sore politique est de ne jamais employer la ruse, 
les d^toars ou les petites finesses, et d'dtre dans toates 
les circonstances de la yie ^galement droit et sincere.' 

La Bbutebe. 

And here, in this still retrospective history, 
we must turn aside a little and revert to 
Helen, whom we left on the road-side of 
Life's Highway, wounded and helpless. At 
first it was the chill alone she felt — the sharp 
cold of the stab, as the weapon entered into 
her side ; but then came the heavy fall as she 
sank beneath the blow, and for a while all was 
dark. But she recovered, as many a one has 
done before, and will again as long as there 
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are men to deal such blows, and women to 
sink under their infliction. Then she arose, 
but stunned almost and stupified, and stagger- 
ing to her feet pursued her way painfully and 
alone. 

Her first resting-place was far removed 
from the scene of her short-lived happiness ; 
for it was to a small seaport town in a north- 
ern county that she betook herself, with her 
crushed fortunes and ruined hopes, for shelter 
and for privacy. Very humble was the abode 
she fixed upon (a small lodging over a little- 
frequented shop); but in it she found the 
quiet and the obscurity that she sought for. 
But Helen, strong-nerved and vigorous both 
in mind and body, felt (and that before many 
weeks had passed over her head), that her 
spirit and her courage were becoming ex- 
hausted in that self-imposed seclusion. 

She could not bear it. It was not that she 
regretted the already half-forgotten enjoy- 
ments of days gone by, nor that she pined 
for the presence of one on whom to lavish the 
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passionate love of which Thornleigh had shown 
himself so wearied; it was simply that she 
needed employment, society, companionship, 
the inyigorating avocations in short, which, to 
a young and healthy temperament, are as the 
very oxygen of existence. But these things 
were heyond her reach, and therefore even as 
a fire dies out for want of a draught to call 
forth and stimulate its vitality, so did she 
droop and fade in the stagnant atmosphere 
that she was breathing. 

One long summer passed away for her in 
that dreamy, droning existence ; and in after- 
years how often and how wonderingly did she 
recall the months that she had so spent and 
wasted ! It was, in truth, a dreary time ; the 
hot sun staring into the close, unhome-like 
room, brought no cheerfulness along with it, 
but only seemed to mock her with the me- 
mory of brighter days ; and then the dirty, 
faded carpet, the unsightly chimney-orna- 
ments, the washed-out, scanty curtains ! How 
each and all of these took their tiny part in 
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the phantasmagoria to which in her after-life 
she looked back ? 

She had a little attic bedroom in which, 
when the long day was over, she would seek 
for rest and sleep; but often in vain, for 
baked by the July sun which glowed upon 
the roof, the atmosphere of that heated cham- 
ber was almost too oppressive for endurance. 
The bed on which she threw herself was as 
hard as though stuffed with marble from the 
shop below; for her landlord was a stone- 
mason (a sculptor he called himself), and many 
a doleful record of passed-away mortality 
might be read by the townspeople through 
the windows of the basement story; while 
the monotonous click of the chisel (like the 
note of the death-watch) resounded in the 
neighbourhood of the shop, and throughout 
the house. 

But though Helen's lodging was small and 
comfortless, and her fare far from generous, 
she never for a moment regretted her refusal 
to accept from Philip an increase to the small 
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income that she could call her own, and which 
was deriyed from the legacy left her by her 
father. It was a bare two thousand pounds 
(that portion from the savings of a life of toil), 
and when the tax-gatherer had had his share, 
and the duty had been paid on it, the income 
produced was but a modicum indeed ! 

One day, in the early autumn, it chanced 
that as the solitary woman was taking her 
accustomed walk upon the sands, she saw a 
face that she fancied was not altogether un- 
known to her ; it belonged to a man whose 
dress bespoke him to be a clergyman. He 
was approaching towards middle age, and on 
his arm leant a lady of large dimensions, ill- 
dressed and angular. Once, and again she 
met them, and the last time (the gentleman 
looking fixedly at the remarkably handsome 
woman whom he had recognized at a glance) 
her doubts were solved, and she knew him to 
be her old acquaintance Mr. Fanshawe, the 

military chaplain of the Station. The 

change in his appearance was, no doubt, caused 
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by his smoothly shorn face (for in India he had 
worn a beard), and by the increased sedateness 
and decorous bearing of his dress and walk. 
He passed, but made no sign ; and it being 
evident to Helen that he had not mentioned 
his recognition to the lady who accompanied 
him, she decided, and very justly, that the 
said lady was no other than his wife. 

The next day, and not greatly to her sur- 
prise, the recluse received a visit from the 
gentleman who had known her under circum- 
stances so different. Was it curiosity that 
had led him to seek her, or was it admiration 
of her beauty ? These were questions which 
his hostess might have found it hard to answer, 
there being something in her manner which 
defied the one, while it effectually repelled 
th^ expression of the latter. 

The visit was a long one, and many indif- 
ferent subjects were discussed during its con- 
tinuance. Helen was, as may be supposed, 
silent as to the past, but she was very candid 
in her admissions as to the almost insufferable 
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tedium of her present life. She wanted em- 
ployment, she said; and occupation of almost 
any kind would be a godsend to her. She 
would be nurse, housekeeper, teacher — any- 
thing to drive away the demon of ennui that 
had taken possession of her.' 

*Ton my word,' said the ci-devant army 
chaplain, after hearing her complaints, ^ I be- 
lieve I know of the very thing for you : that 
is, if you don't mind being bored.' 

* Bored ? nonsense,' said Helen, with some- 
thing of her old impetuosity. ^No one is 
bored who has anything to do.' 

* Are they not ? Well, you can but try ; 
however, it is only a very small affair, and 
you mightn't like to be a village school- 
mistress.' 

She did not make him an immediate 
answer, but instead, rapidly passed in review 
the motives of the man, and the absolute 
certainty that for his own sake her secret 
would be kept inviolate. She would not 
shame her woman's pride by asking for that 
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secresy, nor would she imply that her ante- 
cedents unfitted her for the vocation that he 
had proposed to her. She knew, no one better, 
how far she had been guilty ; but she, of all the 
world, could likewise best judge how sincere 
were her regrets for the past, and how firm 
was now her resolve to do her duty in every 
walk in life in which it should please God to 
place her. 

Seeing her hesitate, the visitor again ad- 
dressed her. * I was sure you would not like 
it; the confinement and the trouble of the 
children would, I am convinced, never suit 
you.' 

^ Indeed they would. I am certain that I 
should even enjoy it of all things ; and then,' 
she added, laughingly, * wages, you know, not 
so much an object as a comfortable home.' 

*Yes; but there are wages though — a 
salary I mean— thirty pounds a year, coal, 
candles — * 

*Ah! I know all the Bumble catalogue,' 
said Helen, still laughing, for she was a very 
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girl in some things still, and it was so long 
since she had even smiled ! 

There are some men who seem to consider 
a woman's merry laugh as in some sort a chal- 
lenge ; and who are even wont to fancy that 
having so laughed, her arms are thrown away, 
and that she has ceased to be her own pro- 
tectress. Of such men of obtuse perception 
was Mr. Fanshawe, the parson of Indian 
habits and of crowded Soldier Stations ; for 
taking up his hat, as though preparing to 
depart, he looked at her in a fashion that 
called the blood up to her peerless brow. 
From her white teeth and rosy parted lips, 
and back to the dark lustrous eyes he glanced ; 
and then so much of the offending Adam as 
Mrs. Fanshawe had not as yet whipped out 
of him went near to angering that handsome 
Helen beyond all hope of future pardon. He 
stopped, however, in time, for either * by the 
pricking of the thumbs,' which tells when 
something wicked *this way comes;' or by 
some other mode of divination which cunning 
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women know of, Helen foresaw what words 
were coming, and in a moment was axmed 
with a panoply of dignity that might have 
befitted the most respectable among the ladies 
of the land. 

* I shall be charmed to make the trial you 
propose,' she said, with a tone and manner as 
though she had been accepting an invitation 
to dinner, penned by the fingers of the vir- 
tuous Mrs. Fanshaw herself. * I am persuaded 
that I shall like the life immensely. Tell me 
when I can begin, for it is terribly tiresome 
here, and I am longing for change of any 
kind.' 

The affair was soon arranged, the only 
diflSculty lying with the parson, who could 
not work up his courage to the fact of sug- 
gesting to Helen that it would be advisable 
to change the name by which she had been 
formerly known, for one that would be less 
likely to betray her antecedents. This, and 
the desire he was anxious to manifest that 
their own previous acquaintance should re- 
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main a profound secret, kept him (from the 
difficulty he experienced in making known 
his wishes) in a state of most embarrassed 
silence. 

Again Helen came to his relief. 

* There is a Mrs. Fanshawe, of course ? ' 
she asked. 

*Now, why d6es she say "of course?*" 
was Fanshawe's inward question. But he 
contented himself with answering in the 
affirmative. 

^ I was sure of it ; where is she to-day ? ' 
^Gone to Scarborough, and will remain 
there till to-morrow.' 

* I was certain of that, too. But tell me ; 
does she allow you to make appointments ? ' 
and she smiled at her own involuntary 
dovbh entendre. 

The joke was lost upon Fanshawe. 

* Well, yes,' he replied ; * but the fact is, it 
will lie between me and the Archdeacon.' 

^ I am afraid it must lie somewhere else, 
too,' said Helen, still laughing, for the man's 
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dullness amused her, *for I suppose that it 
would not do to reveal all the truth to your 
wife. But, however, I shall leave all that to 
you. To-morrow I will go to York, and to 
that place (if you do not change your mind) 
you can write me a letter in a business-like 
way. But stay; I must not forget to tell 
you that I am called Mrs. Langton now ; it 
is my own name, and one I intend to retain.* 
After a little more discussion, all the pre- 
liminaries were in a fair way of being settled ; 
but the visit was longer than was altogether 
agreeable to Helen, who felt a little afraid of 
the comments that the stonemason's wife 
might make upon it. A very decent body 
was that worthy landlady ; a little cold, and 
hard, perhaps, like her own wares, and given, 
moreover, to a suspicion that the virtues of 
the dead, as recorded on the tombstones, are 
not always shared by the living. Her lodger 
was aware of this peculiarity, and rather 
shrank from arousing the spirit of her stem 
morality. 
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At last the Vicar seemed ready to 
depart. 

* Remember/ said Helen, ^ that I consider 
myself engaged to yon.' 

* I wish to — ' 

But the warm words (if warm they were) 
were checked ere they were uttered; for 
Helen's hand was already on the bell-rope, 
she having chosen to forget that the time 
was passed for her, when a *ring' for the 
departing guest was a necessary and habitual 
ceremony. 

*Good-by/ she said, as she held out her 
hand. 

* Good-by ; I am afraid you will find the 
country very dull/ 

*0n the contrary; I expect to be very 
happy ;' and so they parted. 

And now it is more than probable that the 
Reader will exclaim against the * underhand ' 
duplicity of the woman, who could lend her- 
self to so base a deception for her own benefit 
(if not, indeed, for some worse purpose). It 
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will be saidy too, perhaps, that such a 
proceeding is at variance with the character 
of one who has hitherto shown herself to be 
peculiarly frank and outspoken. In extenua- 
tion for a fault so grave, and in explanation 
of an inconsistency that seems so glaring, we 
can only urge, that by concealing her former 
errors^ Helen Langton believed that she 
wronged and injured no one. She felt 
strongly within her both the power 'and 
the inclination to do good, and be of service 
to her fellows ; and was well aware that the 
knowledge of her previous history would be 
a bar and a hindrance to her, in the perform- 
ance of the duties she had marked out for 
herself. Under these circumstances, and im- 
pressed with that conviction, she resolved to 
abstain from a voluntary confession, which 
might have injured many, and benefited 
none. 

Let those of her sex blame her who have 
themselves revealed all. Is there one who 
reads this book that can lay her hand upon 
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her heart, and say that her friends— her 
husband — her world, in short, have been, 
by her own confession, made cognizant of 
her faults and her shortcomings ? 

Does the mature young lady, whose temper 
has become soured by .previous disappoint- 
ments, reveal to the poor doomed lover (ere 
she leads him to the altar) that the tongue 
which utters only pleasant flatteries to him 
now, will hereafter be (as that of the ^ con- 
tentious wife') like a continual dropping? 
And did Mrs. Jones, may I ask, who flaunts 
herself in silks and velvets, not allow, in the 
days of courtship, that poor young lawyer to 
believe that her ambition soared not above 
coloured calicoes and muslin? And as for 
you — and you — fair ladies, pray what have 
you not hidden from the men who listened 
at God's altar to your vows, believing that 
your thoughts were pure, and that your 
hearts were worth the keeping? And in 
all such cases injury is, by concealment, done 
to others ; but in Helen's it was not so, and 
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therefore she may, perhaps, be excused, 
even in the sight of those who, being them- 
selves blameless, will be the least likely to 
visit her act severely. 

The lapse of little more than a week found 
*Mrs. Langton' (for so she must now be 
called) established in her new home. And 
a very pleasant home it was — a small three- 
roomed cottage, with latticed windows, and 
a garden full of autumn flowers. The school- 
mistress's house was the toy of a great and 
fanciful lady, who played with it for a few 
weeks in the fall of the year. It was quite 
a model afiair, with late-blooming roses 
trained over the walls, and was made to 
match the school-house and the dairy — being 
built externally on the same principle. The 
small gardens belonging to each were simi- 
larly laid out, and were now all ablaze with 
red geraniums and many-tinted chrysanthe- 
mums. 

It was a delightful surprise to the great 
lady to find so ornamental a teacher estab- 
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lished in the cottage. 'She was so well 
suited to the oflSce* — *had such nice man- 
ners' — *no coarseness or vulgarity, and not 
the least forward ; ' and thus panegyrized, 
Mrs. Langton, in her school-room, and sur- 
rounded by her liveried, curtseying pupils, 
became one of the * lions ' that the ^ Castle 

• 

visitors ' were taken to see and to admire. 

But for her previous experience, Helen 
might have ran some risk of being * spoilt ' 
by the notice and admiration she excited, 
for she was too complete a woman not to be 
something of a ^ coquette ; ' but she was also 
that rare thing, a ^coquette with a heart,' 
and thus it followed that regrets for the past, 
and, above all, the active, daily duties of the 
present, preserved her from a danger that 
might otherwise have been great. 

Of the Vicar, except at church, she saw 
but little, for Mr. Fanshawe was a prudent 
man, and given to the avoidance of unneces- 
sary risks. Helen was thankful that he pos- 
sessed the virtue of discretion, and having 
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ceased in any way to fear him, she could not 
bat feel some compassion for her old ac- 
qnaintance, whose domestic grievanceSy as 
the husband of ^Iis. Fanshawe, seemed to 
her (unworthy as she deemed him) to be 
eyen greater than his deserts. 

But what was wrong in the mental struc- 
ture of that lady it would haye been hard to 
say; for whether her nature were hard or 
soft, proud or humble, generous or mean, it 
seemed alike next to impossible to decide. 
She was utterly inaccessible ; there were no 
salient angles by which to scale the fortress, 
for all in and about her was as a high blank 
wall, whose unpromising aspect defied a nearer 

approach. 

Of a very different character and disposi- 
tion was the gentle wife of the Archdeacon 

of D . She was a West-Indian Creole, 

small in stature, and slightly deformed, but 
with a bright, pretty fiwe, that was ever 
beaming with real smiles, and with piercing 
black eyes that actually sparkled with merri- 
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ment. She had children almost uncountable 
by all but herself, and was endowed with a 
fixed idea that it was impossible to have too 
many oliye branches round her table. In 
short, she was a woman intended by nature 
to be a mother — a whole mother ; but not, as 
her numerous friends could testify, nothing 
but a mother. Next to her children she 
loved, as she was in duty bound to do, the 
excellent and amiable Archdeacon, deferring 
to his judgment in everything, and giving 
him all honour as the &ther of her children, 
and (but that was, perhaps, a secondary con- 
sideration) as a dignitary of the Church, and 
an admirable Christian gentleman. 

The warm-hearted little Creole was at 
once strongly prepossessed in Helen's favour, 
for she loved all pretty things and people, 
and especially admired the sunny, almost 
tropical style of beauty, and the rich, 
sweet voice of the Schoolmistress. The 
Vicar's wife was her b^te noir. She had 
tried in vain to know her, and had striven 
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hard to make good her entrance to the 
citadel, ivhere she had a faint idea that 
something yaluable might possibly be found. 
But her labour was in vain; and on the 
failure of each successive attempt she had 
felt how hard it was to be for ever rolling 
up the stone which was certain to fall back, 
a chilling weight upon her efforts and her 
labours. 

The Archdeacon was more cautious than 
had been his wife in pronouncing an opinion 
on the new comer ; for, good man and charit- 
able Christian as he was, he had not failed to 
perceive the something in her countenance 
which revealed to him that Vamour avait 
passe par Id. He was many years older than 
his wife, who was a mere child when she 
passed into his hands ; and he, dreading the 
world and the world's ways, had ever kept 
her as far removed as possible from the busy 
humbug of men, and from the chance of tasting 
certain fruits that grow on the tree of know- 
ledge, fruits which women, even little women 
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80 pure of heart as M^as Esther Morton, are 
ever on tiptoe to reach. 

But there were other causes besides the 
one written on her beautiful face, that 
roused the suspicions of the Archdeacon as 
to the previous life of Mrs. Langton. The 
Vicar had never seemed able to render a 
satisfactory account of the circumstances at- 
tending his acquaintance with her. He had 
not only told what was evidently a lame 
story, but he had not come promptly to the 
assistance of that story when the offspring 
of his imagination had halted by the way. 
All these things puzzled the Archdeacon, 
but he determined to watch Helen and her 
proceedings narrowly, and unbiassed by any 
conjectures of his own, to decide the case 
upon its own merit. 

The result was favourable to the object of 
his investigation, and convinced him that 
whatever might have been the shortcomings 
of her past life, they were now (to the best 
of her power) fully redeemed. It was not 
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only that she did to the utmost the work 
for which she was remunerated (though that 
in itself is a duty not always faithfully dis- 
charged), nor was it that her private conduct 
was ever and always irreproachable; but it 
was far more than this that caused the good 
Archdeacon to acknowledge to his wife, that 
Mrs. Langton was not unworthy of their 
esteem. In other scenes he had met her, 
and had learned to know her worth ; for in 
the home of the afflicted^ and beside the 
bed of the dying, her kindly presence had 
seemed to bring a comfort and a brightness 
beyond price. From her little store the 
Schoolmistress had also drawn succour for 
the needy; for she had not now to learn 
that the pill of good advice is easier swal- 
lowed when gilded; and that the visitor 
who comes empty-handed is rarely welcome. 
With her there was neither ostentation nor 
feigned humility, for in all her acts she 
seemed to say, that she had done only that 
which it was her duty to do. 
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* Mother/ said Mrs. Morton's little daugh- 
ter Buth to her one day, ' why does Mrs. 
Langton never kiss me ? She kisses Davie 
often, and he's a boy/ 

* Perhaps, dear, she thinks you are too old 
to care for kisses. Davie is hardly more 
than a baby, you know.' 

* But, mother,' said Ruth, returning to the 
suj^ject, after a pause given to reflection on 
the subject of the endearments bestowed 
upon the youthful Davie ; * why do you 
never shake hands with Mrs. Langton ? 
Isn't she a lady V 

The question was a simple one, but still 
the mother found it hard to answer. She 
would not explain to the child that the con- 

« 

tact with her hand had been (though unob- 
trusively yet) so invariably shunned by 
Helen, that she had at last ceased to make 
any demonstration of a civility which she 
knew would not be accepted. At an early 
stage of their acquaintance, she had, on one 
occasion found, on her entrance into the 
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Schoolmistress's little parlour, the Vicar's 
wife already established there, and busy 
with parochial accounts of books, coals, and 
blankets. Willing to prove to Mrs. Fan- 
shawe in how high an estimation she held 
their young hostess, the Archdeacon's kindly 
wife held out her hand to her in greeting, 
but as usual it was not accepted, nay, more, 
it was refused with marked avoidance, and 
a deep and ceremonious courtesy was her 
only acknowledgment of the proffered token 
of cordiality and esteem. 

This was strange, and the more so, as 
Helen had ever appeared grateful for acts of 
kindness done, and for any warm feeling of 
friendship expressed towards her. 

Meanwhile, and during the two years 
that had elapsed since she had been in- 
stalled in her new ofl5ce, Mrs. Langton had 
found that she was considered by the Vicar's 
wife as under her especial authority and 
management ; guided and controlled by that 
active lady, she assisted in her self-imposed 
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duties, dealing out petticoats, and doling out 
bonnets, and being in short as much her 
curate or help, as was the melancholy-look- 
ing Mr. Doall to the sleek and comfortable 
Vicar. 

But though Helen had no objection to 
the work, inasmuch as to be useful was her 
delight, jet she did think the Vicaress's 
constant visits almost too great a tax upon 
her patience; and never did she feel more 
rebellious against the autocratical Mrs. Fan- 
shawe than when those visits interfered with 
her free enjoyment of Mrs. Morton's society. 

It was a few days after the one on which 
little Ruth had asked her mother the ques- 
tion to which she could not satisfactorily 
reply, that the latter, leading her little 
Davie by the hand, made her appearance in 
Helen's parlour. Filled with flowers was 
that tiny chamber, and among them, seated 
at the open casement, and busied with some 
homely work, was the fairest flower of them 
all, at least in the estimation of the happy 

VOL. n. c 
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child, who, flinging himself into her arnis; 
covered her face with kisses. 

* I am come,' said Mrs. Morton, as soon 
as the boy's violent demonstrations of affec- 
tion were suflSeiently calmed down, to allow 
the object of them to reply to questions 
asked, * I am come to make you promise 
to be of our haymaking party to-morrow; 
The children all declare that it will not be 
a real happy day without you. Ask her, 
Davie ; ' and Davie, once more throwing his 
little arms round her neck, whispered to 
* Nellie,' that she must come. 

* How I should enjoy it,* exclaimed Helen, 
as she returned his caresses ; * but to-morrow 
is such a busy day.' 

* Never mind the busy day, take a holiday ; 
it will do you good.' 

*But what would Mrs. Fanshawe say to 
such an act of independence and insubordina- 
tion ? ' remarked Helen, with a smile. 

* Something too bad to repeat, I dare say,' 
said merry Esther Morton. 
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There was somethiug ominous in the 
words, and Helen shuddered imperceptibly. 

* That gloomy, dreadful woman,' continued 
her visitor, ^if she would but enjoy existence 
a little herself, she might possibly allow you 
to do the same.* 

* She does certainly contrive to make a 
shadow in a sunshiny place,' said Helen, 
with a half-sigh. ^But, indeed, dear Mrs. 
Morton, I fear I must ask you to excuse 
me, for I cannot break through the rules 
she has laid down for me.' 

* The children will think you very unkind,' 
cried the impetuous little woman. *But still 
I cannot believe you will continue to refuse 
me, when I ask for your oompliance as a 
personal favour to myself.' 

Helen was very sorry, but very firm. It 
went to her heart to disappoint and annoy 
by her refusal one who had shown her such 
marked kindness and consideration, but from 
some unfathomable motive her resolution re« 
mained unchangeable. The Archdeacon's 
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gentle wife was as angry as it was in her 
nature to be. She was vexed for her 
children, and, perhaps, a little jealous of 
the encroachments of the Vicaress in the 

m 

government of the parish ; and thus, for at 
least a week, she nursed her wrath in her 
warm heart, till it was very hot indeed. 
She had hoped and expected that the con- 
tumelious Schoolmistress would write her a 
note, full of penitential excuses; but when 
no such missive came, she removed the 
cover from the vessel of her wrath, and let 
it fairly boil over. The Archdeacon was 
greatly amused at the ebullition. 

* And so,' he said, * you are indignant with 
Mrs. Langton, because, like a sensible 
woman, she declines being dragged into 
notoriety, and out of her own sphere of life. 
Take my advice, dear Esther, and leave your 
humble friend's youth and beauty in the 
shade. I have no doubt that it would be 
very agreeable to proner her and them as 
discoveries of your own; but it is evident 
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that the ikir Schoolmistress has no fancy for 
being handed about, and commented on as 
though she were a new fern, or any other 
vegetable curiosity. Really I respect her 
for her discretion amazingly.* 

Esther bowed (as a good wife should) to 
her husband 8 judgment, but had she guessed . 
how much that judgment, usually so clear 
mid penetrating, was at fault ; and how en- 
tirely he had mistaken the real motives for 
Helen's conduct, he would, perhaps, have 
sunk a little in her estimation. 

Meanwhile the said Helen had taken her- 
self seriously to task, and had asked herself, 
and that with a stern investigation from 
which it was impossible to shrink, whether 
she were justified in withholding the con- 
fession of her former errors from her present 
friends. 

The answer was long in coming; for 
sophistry brought forth many a specious 
argument to prove that there was no sin in 
secresy ; but at last (moved mostly by the 
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thought of how thoroughly she was trusted) 
the honest frankness of her nature con- 
quered, and she resolved to reveal the truth. 
The struggle had been hard (harder, perhaps, 
than those who have never been called upon 
to confess a sin can imagine), to bring herself 
to consider the art of self-accusation as a 
duty ; but Helen's was not a common cha- 
racter ; she had her own code of honour, a 
^odQ that wa^ well nigh as a religion to her, 
ftn4.s1(em as were its laws, she resolved to 
obey them, though written in her heart's 
bipod might be her sentence of condemna- 
^on. 

: And thus it chanced that not many days 
after the conversation with his wife that has 
just been related, the Archdeacon found him- 
self, one Sabbath day, listening to the peni- 
tent woman's confession of her sin. He 
iiever once looked at her face while she 
poured it forth, but shrouding his own coun- 
tenance from observation, sat quite still and 
listened. And Helen told . him all — her 
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temptations — ^her fall — ^and her heavy pun- 
ishment in the loss of him she had so dearly 
loved ; and when she came to the end, she 
said very humbly apd timidly (for she mis- 
took his silence for utter and unqualified 
condemnation) — 

*I have done my best — I have intended 
to do right — nor do I think that I have 
injured the children by what I have taught 
them. I have tried — indeed I have — ^to give 
them good principles. I have endeavoured 
to make them love work, and have told them 
-*-you do not know how often- — that it is not 
by striving after the attainment of a station 
above their fathers, but by leading a useful, 
busy life that they can hope to be happy. I 
have sought to make them - understand and 
do their duty to their God, and to their neigh- 
bour, and have tried to make them love dress 
and fine clothes less. Indeed, indeed, I have 
not given them bad principles.' 

And thus she ran on, in a disjointed and 
hurried feshion ; while her eyes were riveted 
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to the ground, and her breath came short and 
quick. 

•I know it — I am sure of it,' said her 
greatly interested auditor* * But I must own 
I am greatly shocked to learn all this. Pray 
tell me, was Mr. Fanshawe cognizant of the 
events of your early life ? Is he aware of 
this — this deception, the revelation of which 
has so completely taken me by surprise ; for, 
truly, I never could have surmised that you 
were other than you seemed/ 

His cold questioning chilled Helen as does 
the shock of the sprinkled water when it 
brings back a painful life to the fainting suf- 
ferer ; but as was customary with her, sorrow 
found vent in bitter and self-accusing words. 

* Of course you could not,* she said ; * for 
how could you have imagined that I was So 
vile a creature ? Women are such wondrous 
cheats ; and of course, like all of us, I was 
bom an actress.' 

^ Hush,' said the good man, * do not talk 
BO wildly— you blaspheme against your sex. 
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You were intended for better things than for 
the life jou tell me of/ 

* And who intended me ? ' asked she, now 
fully roused, * was it my father, to whom I 
was a plaything as a child, and an incum- 
brance as I grew to womanhood ? Was it 
my mother, who never instilled into my 
mind one good or religious principle ? Oh ! 
you do not know how neglected I was. 
There were rigorous and watchfiil parents 
among our friends, who averred that I was 
spoilt — and so I was — ^but not as they 
counted spoiling. I had my punishments 
for ill-doing ; and in what do you think they 
consisted? A Psalm, a Bible chapter, or a 
Collect, to be learnt bv heart. And for re- 
wards, why, a gaudy sash or an envied neck- 
lace were bestowed upon me ; and the gifts 
became indissolubly connected in my ch^dish 
mind with all that was right and praise- 
worthy. Steady and judicious control I 
never knew. No good habits were fostered, 
and the foundation for self«govemment was 
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never laid. Can you wonder that I grew up 
as in my childish days I was allowed to live ? 
and that idle, self-engrossed, and headstrong, 
I was ready to sink under every temptation 
that was set before me ? ' 

'Poor child,' murmured the Archdeacon, 
in a voice of compassion. 

* Aye, poor indeed ; for even my faint as- 
pirations after good were checked, and my 
few virtuous resolutions nipped in their early 
bud ! I had a tender conscience when I was 
a little girl ; and well do I remember that 
once, remorseful for an unconfessed offence, 
I lay down upon my bed with a heavy heart. 
In the night-time terrible ideas assailed me. 
I had heard of sudden deaths ; and on the 
day before, the awful words, " Died by the 
visitation of God" (as if we ever died bv 
anything else!) had been repeated for the 
first time within my hearing. I asked myself, 
" What if I too should die suddenly ? What, 
if a wicked child should on that night be also 
visited, and be before the sun arose, a corpse ! '/ 
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'I lay ia my small bed, trembling and 
affrighted. My sin had found me out, and 
" Oh !" I cried from the depths of my little 
penitent heart, " if I do but live till morning, 
I will tell it all, and never— never be wicked 
any more." 

* And when the morning came, I went to 
my mother's room (she always lay there, pale 
and suffering on her sofa, being weak and 
nervous, but ever gentle to us children), and 
there I poured forth all my childish sorrow, 
my guilt, my repentance, and my fear of the 
punishments of God. Yes, kneeling by her 
side, and crying very bitterly, I made my 
confessiou humbly, and with an entreaty to 
' my parent that she would help, advise, and 
comfort me. And when my tale was told, 
truly, I was as the one who, asking for bread, 
was in its stead presented with a stone ; for 
my mother, seeming very wearied (so wearied, 
indeed, that before she could reply she was 
forced to ask for some revivifying drops), 
made her languid commentary thus : 
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* " My dear Nellie, what is all this fiiss 
about ? You are a very good little girl, and 
are a better nurse to me than any of the 
others. Bathe my forehead now, and don't 
cry and talk any more, it makes my head 
ache." 

* It was the first and last time that I ever 
mentioned the subject of my conscience to 
any one. No, I was not intended to be 
good ; at any rate not by those whose inten- 
tions might have availed to make me so.' 

The Archdeacon was silent; for he was 
making mental comments on this sad little 
episode of her early life. But Helen, again 
mistaking the cause of his taciturnity, broke 
in impatiently : 

* Pray, speak to me ; pray, say at once if 
you intend to give me up entirely. I can bear 
misfortune, I can support a sudden shock, 
but suspense kills me.' 

^I must first know to what extent 
Mr. Fanshawe was acquainted with this 
history.' 
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*He knew everything; he was in India 
as chaplain to the garrison at .^ 

* Humph ! Well, I can decide upon 
nothing yet, I must go home and think 
the matter over/ 

^But will Mrs. Morton know of the con- 
fession I have made? Will she be told 
that I am a worthless woman?' asked poor 
Helen, timidly. 

The Archdeacon looked even ^ graver than 
before, and she, whose observations nothing 
escaped, saw the darkening cloud and 
hastened to avert the danger. 

^ Oh ! sir," she exclaimed, while her hands 
were clasped in entreaty, * you do not know 
what your wife has been to me ! It was 
the constant sight of her goodness and purity 
that first fully awakened me to a sense of 
my own guilt. The tongues of preachers 
had failed to rouse me ; and the know- 
ledge that the world would condemn me 
had vanished from my thoughts; but her 
charity did not and could not fail; and it 
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was the light of hope that I might one day 
be more worthy of her friendship, that has 
led me to-day through the deep valley of 
humiliation. It is in your power to shut 
out that light from the future of my life, but 
it will remain a bright star in my memory 
for ever/ 

^I am glad to think she was so use- 
ful,' said the Archdeacon, the wings of 
whose imagination were too .heavy to rise 
on the light winds that were sufficient for 
the support of Helen's less ponderous 
pinions. 

* And if you could but guess,' continued 
the grateful woman (who, now that the flood- 
gates were opened, found it a welcome relief 
to pour forth her confidences in a torrent), 
* if you could but imagine how lonely I have 
felt ! How I have longed for some one to 
feel for me ! Do not think me very wicked 
for having sometimes thought of him — of 
Philip — of my early love ; and when I saw 
those darling little children, thoughts of a 
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blessed home, and of a happiness which 
never could be mine, came over me, and 
almost bi^oke my heart/ 

* But you never spoke of those things to 
Mrs. Morton ? ' 

' Never ! How could you "think it pos^ 
sible ? How could you imagine concealment 
in one so true in all Ker dealings? How 
could you deem me capable of such an act ? 
No, it is not from me that your pure wife 
shall learn what some men are, and what 
they make of women. But when you 
reveal to her how fallen is the creature 
she has honoured with her friendship, bid 
her remember that never has her hand 
been sullied by my touch, or the home 
of her children contaminated by my pre- 
sence ! ' 

The Archdeacon was now deeply moved. 
He contrasted the happiness of his own 
home with the desolation of that humbled 
fellow-being; and feeling how deep and 
how sincOTe was her contrition, he laid his 
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hand upon her head, and pronounced her 
absolution. 

* Poor girl, poor woman/ were his solemn 
words ; ^ it is not for man to be more hard 
than the Almighty, who has said in his 
mercy that He would not " break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax." In his 
name, therefore, I say unto you, that ** your 
sins are forgiven, and that you may go in 
peace." ' 

And Helen was not driven from the re- 
fuge to which, like a wounded bird blown 
o*er the deep, she had flown in search of 
rest. During three more (and they were 
not unhappy) years, she remained a teacher ; 
for the kindly support of the Archdeacon 
and his wife never failed her. That the 
latter knew her secret she was made well 
aware of by many a gentle pressure of the 
hand, and by miany a sympathizing word 
thrown in in season. 

The past, however, of the penitent wo- 
man's life was as a sealed book between her 
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and the true-hearted Creole; but the latter 
noticed that her touch was no longer shrunk 
from, and that of all her manj children, it 
was not on little Davie's cheeks alone that 
the grateful Helen pressed her warm and 
loving kisses. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' Virtatem primam esse puto compescere linguam : 
Proximus ille Deo est qui scit ratione tacere.' — Cato. 

It may be remembered by those readers who 
have taken an interest in the details of 
Helen's early career that she had still a 
brother, a boy who was yet a small child 
when she left her father's house. On the 
occasion of the Doctor's decease, his remain- 
ing children met together, and then the one 
who had so long been a stranger to them was 
received by that young brother kindly and 
lovingly ; for he was hardly old enough to 
comprehend the fiill measure of the disgrace 
she had brought upon their house ; and was 
moreover more drawn to the unreserved and 
warm-hearted sister of whom he had seen 
and known so little, than to the matter-of-fact 
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and undemonstrative wife of the now pros- 
perous attorney. 

. Roger Langton had been (what is called) 
articled to a merchant in Liverpool, and, as 
some of his brother clerks, with the taste for 
original wit characteristic of their class, were 
wont chafBngly to remark, *an uncommon 
fwce article he was.' Unfortunately, the boy 
9(BS $,ble to obtain in the great commercial city 
Cfome of that baneful thing called ^ credit,' and 
being (like his unhappy sister) but ill-provided 
with a store of good principles wherewith to 
enable him to resist the assaults of tempta- 
tion, he speedily found himself advancing to- 
wards that * Slough of Despond ' called Debt. 
/Some little time elasped ere he was engulfed in 
^he abyss ; and just over his shoes, and shiver- 
ing in the miid of that dirty slime, was the 
jblioughtless boy, when looking round him for 
relief and succour, he penned his first request 
for money to his sister Helen. It was but 
ithe loan of a few pounds ; but he blushed as 
he scribbled down the words ; and after he 
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had despatched his letter, well nigh wished 
that it had not gone. 

In due time the answer with its flimsj en- 
closure arrived ; and in his delight at receiv- 
ing it, Roger forgot his scruples and his 
regrets. On the next occasion, when cre- 
ditors pressed him for the payment of their 
^ small accounts/ he was more bold, for he was 
up to his knees in mire then, and could not 
afford to waste time in hesitation. The 
appeal that he made for assistance was an 
ui^nt one ; the letter too was full of regrets 
and promises of amendment ; but the amount 
of the sum required startled his sister. 

She had no fears as regarded the providing 
for her own future necessities; nor was 
monej in itself a thing of value to her ; for 
that root of evil (which is said to be the 
deepest growing and most noxious of all) had 
no place in the soil where so many dangerous 
weeds as well as precious flowers had grown 
and flourished. But she did shudder at the 
perils that lay so thickly in her young 
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brother's path ; knowing (for she had bought 
her experience wholesale) how strong is the 
force of habit, and how yain is the attempt 
to restrain the headlong pace, when once the 
wild passions of jouth have broken from the 
restraining curb. She trembled too for the 
results that follow from the lowering effect 
on the character of a long-borne burthen of 
debt. The mark which the galling chain has 
made remains. It is not perhaps pleasant 
(at least in the early stages of a young lad*s 
career of dissipation, and before his con- 
science has become seared and his feelings of 
honest independence blighted) to live upon 
the money of others, to wear their clothes, 
and to adorn himself with the trinkets of 
those by whom the vain and silly boy has 
been so foolishly trusted. But the sensation 
(annoying at first) soon wears off, and a debt 
of dishonour gradually ceases to be a burthen 
on his conscience. 

Helen, thinking on these things, could only 
give her money, and grieve over her inability 
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to do more. She could only stand on the 
shore, and watch with anxious eyes the 
little barque (with its freight of one precious 
soul), trembling as it rose and fell, tossed on 
the wild waves of life's tempestuous sea; 
She was painfully impressed with the con- 
viction, that by her own misconduct she had 
forfeited her elder sister's right to offer coun- 
sel; and therefore she seldom ventured to 
remonstrate with the selfish and unthinking 
lad who was now beginning to prey ruth- 
lessly on her slender means ; for Roger was 
over head and eare in the slough now. He 
had grown reckless and unscrupulous, and 
would have taken anything from anybody, 
except advice. 

It will readily be believed, that when she 
had been for some four years a schoolmistress, 
there remained to Helen (by reason of this 
constant demand on her small resources), but 
very little of the money bequeathed to her by 
her father. By far the greater portion of 
that bequest bad passed into Roger's hands ; 
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and from his — ah ! that regretful sister could 
too readily imagine the manner of company 
in which so much of her little property had 
been squandered ! But she thought her of 
her own shortcomings, and came to consider 
her loss as in the light of a justly merited 
retribution. 

It was now winter, a season always rather 
trying to her spirits, for enliven them as she 
would by constant occupation, the long dark 
nights and evenings seemed sometimes inter^ 
minable. Often, as the day was closing in, 
would she remain abroad in the hope of 
shortening those weary hours; and long 
after dusk, an erect, tall figure was often seen 
in the neighbourhood of the school, step- 
ping quickly, with elastic tread, and clad in 
a thick grey mantle and concealing veil. 
This was Helen Langton, to whom it had 
become a habit to walk with some of the 
younger children to their homes ; and then 
(after giving them over to their parents' 
keeping) to return to her cottage alone. 
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How thoroughly she enjoyed those walks ! 
the little children trotting gaily by her side, 
and either begging for more ^stories/ or 
listening . delightedly to her easily compre- 
hended talk and cheery voice ; and then the 
brisk walk homewards, witb the countless 
stars twinkling at her through the clear^ frosty 
air, and the warm blood tingling through her 
veins by reason of the healthy exercise. 
There was always a bright fire awaiting her 
return, and the tea prepared by her clean and 
willing little handmaiden, while the kettle 
sung its evening song to her on the hearth. 
But in spite of this look of home comfort, 
Helen was not happy then. She never felt 
so lonely as in those long December even- 
ings, when in that little parlour the arm- 
chair opposite to her was empty, and her only 
companion was the little hairy terrier, who 
guarded her with the humble yet devoted 
affection peculiar to his species. 

That solitary woman might not have put 
her cravings into words ; but surely it was in 
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her heart to long for a strong arm on which 
to lean, and for a kindly breast on which to 
lay her head when she was weary. Surely it 
was not strange that dreams in which the 
lisp of children bore a part should visit her 
in her loneliness, causing her to hate the 
weary stillness of the room aboye where 
there was no infant to need a mother s care, 
no ^ waxen touch ' to press against her child* 
less bosom. 

In the course of that last wearisome De- 
cember there came a female visitor to the 
Vicarage, and as is usual in such cases and in 
distant country villages, there was talk and 
gossip concerning the new arrival. By some 
of the old folks she was described as an * old 
young lady, talking like and pleasant.' Her 
name was rather an uncommon one, and 
Helen when she heard it, had a vague idea 
that it had met her ears before, but when ? 
was a question that her memory refused to 
answer. There was something pleasant (as 
the gossips said) in Miss Teasdale's manner ; 
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and when, with the Vicaress, she paid a visit 
to the school, the Mistress was gratified by her 
courtesy, and pleased with the intelligence of 
her remarks. 

Miss Teasdale, who was an old maid of 
what may be called negative qualities, and 
generally harmless enough, was however the 
correspondent of one, the evils of whose 
character were positive, and who was in her- 
self anything but innocuous. From this cor- 
respondent (and she was no other than the 
Anna Talmash mentioned in an early chapter 
of our story) Miss Teasdale, about a week 
after her arrival at the Vicarage, received 
a letter of which the following sentence 
formed a part: 

* Tell me by return of post the Christian 
name of the schoolmistress whom you de- 
scribe as so beautiful. It is of great import- 
ance that I should receive this information 
without delay.* 

It is not necessary to follow the correspon- 
dence through its course, but it is sufficient 
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to say that, by the working of three of the. 
most dangerous passions of women, viz. love 
of writing, love of talking scandal, and love 
of listening to the same, the victim of those 
passions found herself once more adrift, to 
endure the buffetings of the world, and pos- 
sibly to sink again under its temptations. 

And what was the motive that induced 
those conspiring women to inflict the deadly 
wound? Could they have been influenced 
by malignant cruelty and by the wanton love 
of giving pain ? God forbid ! We believe 
that were one half of the misery caused by 
idle and carelessly spoken words, known, or 
even guessed at, such words would often 
remain unsaid ; and that the ^ prison of asps,' 
which lies under every human tongue, would 
cease its dangerous flow. 

There are crimes (even those that are 
usually accounted the most heinous of the 
decalogue), for the commission of which 
excuses may be found in the strength of 
overpowering passions, or in the stern ne- 
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-cessities of our common nature. But for 
this offence, for the intentional blasting of a 
reputation, for the stealing away of the hope 
for the future, for the moral murder of a 
feeble woman, fighting her way to good 
repute, there is no excuse, nay, not even the 
shadow of palliation. Let us, therefore, 
hope that the crime is rare ; and when we 
hear of women divulging the errors of their 
fellow-women — errors that, but for them, 
might have remained buried in the darkness 
of oblivion, let us deal mercifully with them. 
Vanity, a natural loquacity, and a love of 
repeating what is not generally known ; 
these, and more than these, namely, the 
shallowness of the vessel that holds the 
brimming poison, may be among the causes 
of the mischief that is done. To these 
causes, then, let us attribute it, and not (in 
God's name) to a poisoning instinct, more 
odious than that of a Brinvilliers or a Borgia ! 
The story of Helen's fall lost nothing, 
either in the writing or the telling of it ; for 
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it is . an easy thing to throw in an extra 
charge or two, and run them down hard with 
comments, and with expletives. And then 
came the agreeable necessity of making the 
shocking facts known to the Vicar's wife; 
and Miss Teasdale was so distressed — ^ really 
it was a most annoying, unladylike task that 
had been imposed upon her — ^but she felt it 
her duty,' &c., &c. 

The Vicaress listened with dilated eyes 
and head erect, and judging from the sparkle 
of the former, that she was experiencing an 
agreeable sensation, the narrator proceeded 
with her facts, and having exhausted them, 
drew somewhat on her imagination. Mean- 
while, indignant as she felt, there was some- 
thing in the excitement of the situation that 
was not altogether unpleasing to the Vicar^s 
wife. Where is the woman who, in her 
heart of hearts, does not dearly love a scene ? 
A scene, especially where the part she plays 
is a first, and a telling one ? At once there 
appeared to the mind of the aggrieved lady 
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confirmation strong as proof of holy writ, of 
the vile conspiracy against her peace, carried 
on by the scheming Schoolmistress and her 
own lawful but law-breaking husband. We 
will not, however, follow her through the 
phases of her righteous wrath, nor describe 
the sufferings of the Vicar, while writhing 
under the searching probe of her investiga- 
tions, and the merciless incisions of her 
reproaches. A man may, in such cases, be 
left to fight his own battles, even though his 
antagonist be a woman ; and therefore we 
desert the arena of the combat, to follow the 
fortunes of its ill-fated cause, who, almost 
within earshot of the tumult, resolved not to 
await its issue, but to go at once, not stand- 
ing on the order for her going. She was 
not taken by surprise; for, having always 
felt the insecurity of the refuge she had 
chosen, she had ever held herself in readi- 
ness to * up anchor,' and steer her course to 
other and safer harbours. 
But where was such a place of safety to 
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be found ? The Archdeacon was very kind, 
and took her to his own house ; many blamed 
him for the deed, and there were not a few 
who pitied his wife when they heard that so 
dangerous an inmate had been admitted into 
the sanctuary of her home. But Esther 
Morton had no fears; for her own heart 
and her husband's conscience were her 
guides, and the Tables (not indeed of stone) 
on which her law was written. She shed 
many tears over Helen's downfall ; that poor 
Helen who for years had been so good, and 
whom the children loved so dearly. Gladly 
would she have retained her winning guest 
as a permanent inmate, but the Archdeacon 
was far from counselling such an arrange- 
ment; nor would Helen herself have been 
willing to remain in the scene of her humili- 
ation. So they found her a home in eastern 
England, where her name and history were 
unguessed at, even by the friend to whom 
they consigned her. An almost bed-ridden 
invalid was that aged lady. Her fingers 
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were distorted by rheumatic gout, and her 
eyes (worn by age and chronic weakness) 
were almost useless to her; but she was 
kind and charitable, and was, moreover, a 
rich and powerful single lady, having tenants 
who owned her sway ; and from her bed she 
could wield her little sceptre, bidding her 
subjects * do this,' and (even against the dic- 
tates of their consciences) they did do it. 

Her nephew, a middle-aged, book-loving ba- 
chelor, shortsighted in every sense of the word, 
lived under her roof; and for all the exi- 
gencies of society and companionship, they 
two (before the advent of Helen) had thought 
each other equal. 

Old, wealthy Miss Lennard was the Arch- 
deacon s godmother, and had, since he had 
grown to man's estate, held him and his 
sacred office in high esteem and affection. 
When, therefore, it was deemed expedient 
that a companion should be found, who, for 
the helpless lady, should have both eyes and 
tongue and understanding; the latter die- 
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tated a letter to her godson, asking for his 
advice and assistance. A portion of the 
reply, in which the latter recommended Mrs. 
Langton to her notice, ran as follows : 

*I have known her for four years, and 
believe her temper to be perfect, and her 
disposition and principles excellent. She 
has known much, both of sorrow and temp- 
tation, nor do I aver that her life has been 
altogether blameless; but during the years 
that I have known her, she has never failed 
in one duty; but has been an example for 
good to all around her.' 

Helen was very urgent with the Arch- 
deacon to reveal the whole of her story to 
Miss Lennard. 

^ I cannot endure,' she said, ^ to be a second 

time an impostor. Is it right to give what 

may be called a false character? I have 

heard you say how dishonourable is such a 

deed in the case of a servant ; why is it not 

equally so in mine?' 

jf Because,' replied the Archdeacon, * I con- 

d3 
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sider that there comes a time (after deep 
repentance and expiation) when a fault may 
be pardoned, and its punishment may cease. 
And does that punishment cease if we blazon 
to the world that woman's error, on which 
of all others, society has the least mercy? 
Were I to be asked the character of a man 
who, for confirmed habits of drunkenness, 
idleness, or theft, had been discharged from 
my service, I should certainly deem it a grave 
act of dishonour, were I to conceal his faults 
from the person who made the inquiry con- 
cerning him. But . hj^d a man of whom I 
was called upon to give an opinion failed 
once, and that years before, and had his after- 
conduct proved that his repentance was 
sincere, then I should not feel justified in 
depriving him of the means of earning an 
honest livelihood, which Providence had 
placed within his reach. No — certainly I 
should not betray him.' 

Helen was but half convinced by these 
arguments. *I wish,' she said, 'that li|^s 
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Lennard could be made aware of all that you 
know against me. I should be much happier — 
much more satisfied that I was doing right/ 

* Make the old lady your friend,' said the 
Archdeacon, cheeringly, *let her judge for 
herself, let her (as Esther says) learn to Ioto 
you ; and then, all things seaming fitting, you 
can make her your confidante. If I mistake 
not, my old friend (little as she knows of the 
world and its ways, and exempt as she has 
been from the trials and temptations of life) 
will say with me that the time for pardon 
has arrived, and that while she pities your 
sorrows, she will, by kindness and afiection, 
help you to forget the past.' 

* God grant it ! ' ejaculated Helen, with a 
deep sigh, for as the time drew near when 
she was to say * farewell' to the kind friends 
who had sheltered her under their roof, and 
to the children whose young affection had 
twined itself round her heartstrings, her 
courage seemed to ebb, and a feeling of de- 
mpndency stole over her usually elastic spirit. 
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* God grant it ! but eveD in the event of 
harm arriving from this concealment^ it is 
not to you — to you who have been so far 
kinder to me than I deserve, that I will turn 
in my desolation ; no — to my own heart only 
will I whisper that I was wrong— wrong 
under any circumstances, and under any 
guidance, to cross a threshold with a false- 
hood in my right hand !' 

* On my head be it,' was the Archdeacon's 
reply, while his wife, as she bade adieu to 
her departing friend, reminded her (with 
tears in her soft eyes) that there would ever 
be a home for her in the house she was leav- 
ing, and in the hearts of all within it. 

The little children clung round her with 
tearful eyes, and when the last embrace had 
been given, and Helen looked back at the 
kind friends who were grouped at the door 
to witness her departure, she deeply mourned 
the necessity that compelled her to seek 
another home among those who knew her 
not. If only she had possessed a better 
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brother! one at least who would have 
allowed her the privilege of retaining her 
own humble fortune, she had not needed to 
trust herself to the small mercies of a mer« 
ciless world. But regrets for the past were 
Tain> and only served to increase her uneasi- 
ness for the future ; so with a vigorous touch 
she swept them from her mind, while she 
pursued her lonely way to the next halting- 
place on her life's journey. 

The traveller was received kindly at * Dar- 
row House/ which was the name of a fright- 
ful old pile of buildings on the chilly eastern 
coast. It was a place that by no possibility 
could be considered interesting to any but its 
owners; and Helen shuddered when she 
first caught sight of the tall, dark pine-trees, 
swayed to and fro by the strong winds that 
did battle against that inhospitable shore. 
Their bowed heads and tossing arms gave 
a wild welcome to the stranger, who, but 
that her nerves were young and braced, 
would have shrunk from the ominous greet- 
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ing in dismay. The interior of the house 
pleased her better, and the old lady, in her 
helplessness and decrepitude, became an 
object of interest to her at once. 

A married niece, whose husband possessed 
a considerable property on the outskirts of 
Miss Lennard's large estate, was often a 
visitor at Darrow House. She, too, was a 
great lady in her way. Her very dress — 
rich and rustling — bespoke her wealth and 
might ; and in her manner there was a grand 
and impressive condescension. This lady, 
when called upon to pronounce on the fitness 
of Mrs. Langton for the office to which she 
had been appointed, and on her claims to the 
honour of admittance to the society of ' Dar- 
row House,' at once gave her opinion in 
that * person 8* favour. And so Helen en- 
tered on her new duties with no dissentient 
voice raised against her, for they had no 
jealous feelings (that family so self-engrossed 
and concentrated) of the claims or merits 
of their fellow men or women. They lived 
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in the centre of their own property, and 
among .their own so-called ^ dependents ;' and 
rarely coming in contact with those of more 
enlarged minds and extended experience, 
they had no opportunity of drawing contrasts 
between themselves and their (possibly) more 
gifted fellow-creatures. Not one of the lights 
that science and social sense h^ive thrown 
upon the world ever gleamed through the 
darkness ^f their prejudices ; and the first 
sod had yet to be turned above the soil which 
was hardened by the prejudices of genera- 
tions. Helen could not be said to have com- 
panions, for the intellects of the old lady 
(never remarkable for brightness) were ren- 
dered still more misty by age and infirmity ; 
and her nephew, too engrossed by his books 
(which he read mechanically, and from 
bodily indolence) to attend to what wasr 
passing round him, was only seen by 
the * Companion' at the silent hour of 
dinner. ^ 

And so, among that unsuggestive eastern 
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tribe the bitter winter months rolled on. 
The showers of April were of snow and sleet, 
and even with the miscalled * merrie month 
of May' warmth came not. Still summer, 
with its roses and its sunshine, beamed at 
last ; but ere that summer ended, the scene 
changed again for Helen. 

She had not been discontented during 
those tedious months, though her life had 
been one of confinement, and of rather mo- 
notonous and uninteresting work, for the old 
lady had seemed to value her attentions, and 
she hoped that the feeling towards her, enter- 
tained by the other members of the family 
was rather favourable than otherwise. And 
thus she went on her way, if not rejoicing, 
at least cheerfully and hopefiilly. 

But through all that season the woman^ 
although she knew it not, was walking on 
ground beneath which a mine was dug. The' 
train was laid by the hand of what men call 
Fate, but the match that was to blow into 
the air the frail fabric of Hope built upon 
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that hoUowed-out foundation, was applied at 
last by a mortal female's band. 

She was a great lady, tbat riob one in the 
rustling silks, but not too great to be above 
the listening to evil tongues ; and the report 
of Mrs. Langton's beauty having spread 
abroad, the truth of the poet's axiom that, 
* Women, like princes, have few real friends,' 
became again painfully exemplified. In 
some way (it boots not how) Miss Lennard's 
niece learned that Helen had been a cast- 
away. There was no eschndre^ no recrimina- 
tion, and no questioning. The Lennards 
(one and all) were simply surprised that 
such an event could have occurred in a family 
so exalted ; and the humbled companion was 
therefore merely told that she was to go — 
to go as any other ' female domestic ' might 
have been ordered to depart, who had been 
found unworthy to inhabit a house so highly 
placed, and breathe an air so pure from vile 
alloy. 

There was little to regret in the home that 
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she was forced to leave, and but that she 
was forced to leave it, Helen Langton 
might have rejoiced in the prospect of a more 
congenial mode of existence. Even as it 
was, and though feeling that the tongues of 
men were again busj with her name, she did 
not despond for the future ; nor was there 
heaviness at her heart as the cold grey walls 
of that wind-rocked mansion faded from her 
view. 
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CHAPTER III. 

II est difficile de d^der si I'irr^solatiQD rend rhomme plus 
malheorenx qae meprisable ; de mdme s'il 7 a tonjotm 
plus d'inoony^nients h prendre on maavaiB parti, qa'k 
n'eo prendre ancan.' — Ljl Bbutebs. 

Ik Midland England, and in what is called 
a watering-place, which name (being in this 
case interpreted) means a town wherein dis- 
tasteful waters may be imbibed, and whence 
men go forth to enjoy field-sports by day, and 
return at evening-time to eat, to drink, and 
to be merry. 

In that gay watering-place, but hardly of it, 
there lived a lonely widower in a little street 
— and that widower's name was Considine. 
He had resided in the town for many years, 
and was one of its oldest and * most respected' 
inhabitants. His wife, who was said to have 
been a Spaniard, and possessed of great beauty. 
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bad died soon after the birth of a second son. 
Her only children were those two boys ; and 
they, after the death of their mother, were for 
ail their lives totally separated and estranged 
from their father. 

Mr. Considine was a man of very weak 
character, and of a temperament nervously 
sensitive. The death of his wife, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, and to whose stron- 
ger mind he had looked up as in some sort a 
protection to his feebler powers, was a blow 
from the eflFects of which he never thoroughly 
recovered. The legacy she had bequeathed 
to him in the shape of two fine noisy boys^ 
was one that he was totally incapable of ap- 
preciating : for the sight of them reminded 
him of her who was gone, and the sound of 
them was as anything but music in his ears. 

But what was to be done with them ? He 
had no relations on whom to shake off the an- 
noyance and responsibility that sat so heavily 
on his own shoulders, and but one intimate 
adviser with whom to consult on the best 
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means to be adopted, in order to free himself 
from a duty, which some fathers would have 
considered in the light of a privilege. But he 
had one intimate friend, and that friend was 
a host in himself; for he was a Jesuit priest. 

Mr. Considine was a Roman Catholic, and a 
rich one. He lived in solitude, and was weak- 
ened by sorrow. Will it then be wondered at 
that the Rev. Mr. Garden obtained a great, 
and overwhelming influence over his mind? 

Before a month had elapsed, the boys (their 
dead mother's darlings) were no longer seen 
in the country home where she had breathed 
her last ; and their father, moved by a morbid 
dislike to scenes where he had known sorrow, 
became an inhabitant of towns. 

For forty years and upwards, had this some- 
what singular individual lived in the gay 
watering-place where we now find him, and 
at the end of that period we introduce him 
to the notice of our readers. 

He was a grave, heaving-lookiug old gentle- 
man, very thin, and bent, and shaky. His 
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hands trembled, and his weak knees bent 
beneath their burthen; and it appeared as 
though life were to him little better than a 
state of wearisome endurance. Every day he 
might be seen wending his way to the reading- 
rooms with solemn step, and slow, as though 
urged to the performailce of a painful duty : 
but when evening came, — evening with its 
little dinner at some kind friend's house, and 
a rubber of harmless whist to wind up the 
day's amusements; then the little world of 

L knew of what stuff that rich old man 

was made. Magnanimously (roused by the 

spirit of the old port he loved) he risked his 

• 

cherished sixpences, and quaint and dry were 
the remarks, he made while seated with his 
wrinkle-browed contemporaries at the dearly 
loved green table. 

He was rich both in lands and money, but 
it was only the latter that he could bequeath 
to whom he pleased, the former being en- 
tailed upon his eldest son: provided always 
that the said son professed the Roman Catholic 
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fkith. No Protestant could inherit the broad 
acres that had for generations past been the 
property of the Catholic Considines of Consi- 
dine ; and in the event of no blood relation 
of ^ Mother Church ' appearing to claim them, 
the lands of the old man went from the family 
to swell the possessions of an already richly 
endowed monastic institution. 

The boyhood of the two lads, whose infant 
mirth, and troublesome requirements had told 
so heavily on the shattered nerves and spirits 
of their father, was spent in the South of 
France, where they had relations on their 
mother's side, who were nothing loth to 
undertake the supervision of their education, 
and the care of their bodily welfare. 

As time wore on the fisither found him- 
self still less willing than at the first to 
fulfil his parental duties. He was a crea- 
ture of small habits, and a very slave to 
routine. Any, even the smallest, infraction 
of the rules of his daily life jarred upon 
his nerves, and told (at least so he fancied) 
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on his health. A loud voice was hate- 
ftil, and a hearty laugh an abomination to 
him. The uncle and aunt who lived in the 
land where the boys were sent to grow in 
stature, if not in grace, were too much en- 
grossed with their own plots and plans, and 
too deeply interested in keeping the young 
Gonsidines in their neighbourhood^ to dwell 
upon the possible advantages that might have 
accrued to the lads from a return to their 
father^s guardianship. And in this way, and 
in a complete separation between the strangely 
ill brought-up sons and their valetudinarian 
fether, the boyhood and youth of the former 
passed away. 

Letters came from time to time to L , 
letters that told that the boys were well, and 
were being educated with a due regard to the 
virtue of economy ; and then, later still, and 
when the parent had forgotten in his self-en- 
grossment that the need for money increases 
with age, and that his sons at nineteen and 
twenty were no longer children, there came 
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demands for money which made old Consi- 
dine quiver like a reed shaken by the wind, 
and sent him forth to his well-loved reading- 
room, to forget his parental anxieties behind 
the newspaper that he delighted in. But 
money he would not give — at least not more 
than was sufficient for the support, mainte^ 
nance, and education of a rich man's children. 
A bare two hundred pounds a-year for each, 
was all that he could be induced to part with; 
and on that income the younger son — ^a fine, 
frank-hearted, spirited young fellow, married. 
His wife was a pretty French girl from the 
Basque provinces, and her family was one of 
the very smallest of the petite noblesse. She 
was a good wife while she lived, but that was 
only long enough to make her husband the 
father of a boy named Juan^ — of whom more 
anon. 

The widower of the poor little Juanita was 
for a while inconsolable ; but he was young 
to grief as to everything else, and an oppor- 
tunity oflFering for a roving expedition with 

VOL. II. E 
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some sporting acquaintances to the Rocky 
Mountains, he joined the band, hoping thus 
to forget his sorrows. 

.Considerable was his success among the 
buffaloes and other wild beasts in the Far 
West ; and he was returning to reap, in the 
recital of his adventures, the reward of his 
exertions, when fever seized him, and having 
only the medical advice of the kindly squaws, 
and the use of the simple medicines within 
their reach, he succumbed to the Enemy. A 
few murmured words in a language they 
understood not, a sigh or two for the friends 
who had left him there to die, and a wild wish 
for his Juanita, and all was over. They buried 
him under a Uve oak by the river eide. and 
taking up their burthens, left him there alone. 

It was long ere the news reached the old 
man in England, and when it came, he was 
not greatly grieved. But the short seclusion 
required by decency irritated him, and he 
was observed to be more than usually frac- 
tious when he appeared again in the world. 
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The little Juan was taken possession of by 
his Basque relations; but his education as 
an Englishman was defrayed by his paternal 
grandfather, who continued to dole out for 
his benefit the same annual sum that had 
sufficed for the Other's wants. 

And thus the years of nearly half a century 
passed noiselessly and almost uneventfully 
away for the aged hypochondriac. 

The passion for money had increased upon 
him, for he was a miser now ; and the little 
world in which he lived, knew it, and did not 
shun him. Had he been only * well off' and 
penurious, he would have been scouted as a 
^ screw ; ' but he was a millionaire, so he was 
caressed and respected. His son was no 
longer a young man, for he himself had 
arrived within a few of the fourscore years, 
when the strength of man becomes a labour 
and a sorrow. He had not seen his son for 
near upon fifty years, and sometimes doubted 
whether he were alive ; for tales had reached 
him, which had made bim shudder, as much 

e2 
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with self-reproach as with nervous trepida- 
tion ; and the suspense that he endured 
was daily telling upon a weakened mind and 
a cowardly nature. 

In the very outskirts of the town of L 

was a small and low public-house, and occa- 
sionally to that house there came from foreign 
parts, a man whose aspect and whose habits 
told of continental sojourn, but whose speech 
was that of an Englishman. His stay was 
always short, a two days' visit at the most ; 
and he was invariably accompanied by a 
young lad who never spoke, and whose face 
was completely concealed from observation. 
The man, whose name (as he gave it) was 
Peters, had but one acquaintance in the 
town, and that one was Mr. Considine. 

Whenever the mysterious visitor, and his 
still more mysterious companion made their 
appearance at the ' Cock and Bottle,' it was 
well known to the landlord thereof and to all 
his household, that a closed vehicle would be 
ordered without delay, and that the two (man 
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and boy) would be at once driven to the 
narrow street where dwelt the miser mil- 
lionaire. On those days the tremor in the 
old man's hands was greatest, and his shaking 
knees almost refused their accustomed duty ; 
doing it as though under protest, and un- 
willingly. The visits of this mysterious in- 
dividual were no secret to the gossips of 

L , and many were the comments made 

thereon. Neither did the peculiar habits of 
the younger stranger escape their notice, for 
they well knew that he never entered the 
doors of that small house in the narrow 
street, but sat within the carriage with close- 
drawn blinds, awaiting the return of the man 
who brought him there. 

It was after one of those curiosity exciting 
events that the rich gentleman, supported by 
his thick, old-fashioned umbrella, was creep- 
ing onwards to the reading-room. 

The day was hot, and no air stirred to 
refresh him. There was a glare upon the 
pavement, and on a sudden, black specks, 
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which bewildered and annoyed him, floated 
before his eyes. Some one was passing him 
(a tall, strong man), and, at that moment, 
a cloud (all the specks collected in a body) 
swam in front of him ; and, seeing nothing 
else, he caught with the instinct of self- 
preservation at what was nearest to his 
grasp, and that something was the strong 
man's arm. 

Brandreth (for it chanced that was it he) 
supported the failing, tottering form into the 
nearest house, and there, by dint of restora- 
tives judiciously administered, the old man 
soon recovered. But the * neighbour,' who 
had helped him, did not leave him there, nor 
for many a day after, for there was some- 
thing that moved his compassion in the 
condition of that selfish, and seemingly hard- 
natured being. He saw through the veil that 
morbid feelings and nerves naturally weak 
had wound round the heart that seemed so 
callous : and seeing this, he pitied him, and 
spoke gently to him. Before many weeks 
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had passed in an intercourse that bad begun 
so accidentally, old Considine had grown to 
value the society of Arthur Brandreth as he 
Lad never prized that of mortal man before. 
He spoke openly to him ; he told him of his 
aches and pains, his dismal past, and his 
fear-fraught present. Above all, he confided 
to him the history of his acquaintance with 
the mysterious Peters; but this he did 
tremblingly, and in a hushed voice, as though 
the man could hear him. 

* He is a villain, sir,' he said ; * I know the 
man is a worthless villain, but he is not an 
impostor. There is, I fear, much that is true 
in the reports he has from time to time re- 
peated to me ; I know my son's handwriting, 
and in that writing there is terrible corrobo- 
ration of Peter's story. He has lived a bad 
life, sir, that son of mine. He took to vice 
as readily as an infant to its mother's milk ; 
and has sown his wild oats broadcast.' 

* Is this man your only informant ? ' asked 
Brandreth. * Surely you would not have 
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condemned your son on his evidence 
alone ? ' 

Mr. Considine shook his head mournfully. 
* I have every proof/ he Answered, * that he 
was incorrigibly bad; his tastes were low, 
and his companions, for the most part, as 
degraded as himself.' * 

*But he was young once,' said Brandreth. 
*Had he no one to warn him then? No 
one to supply his parents' place ? Oh, sir,' 
he urged, carried away by his concern for the 
condemned being for whom his own father 
could find no excuse ; ^ oh, sir, remember 
the strength of temptation that assails the 
young, and pause ere you pass such a sen- 
tence on your own flesh and blood as (if he 
be alive) may drive him to despair.' 

*If I may believe Peters, there are few 
crimes to which he has not already been 
what you call driven^ replied the father, 
unmoved by this appeal. * He was, years 
ago, and without my consent, privately mar- 
ried to a young lady of family ; he has a son 
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who is a beggar, and has himself escaped 
to Australia to avoid the consequences which 
would follow the discovery of a forgery of 
which he has been guilty.* 

' Again I ask you, dear sir (but pardon me 
if my perseverance wearies you), again I ask 
you, if you have any proof of these things ? ' 

* His own letters convict him ; his own 
letters to Peters, in which repeated men- 
tion is made of the serious danger hang- 
ing over him. In those letters too, he 
speaks of the girl (Gertrude he calls her) 
whom he has deserted, and begs of Peters 
to watch over her safety, should he never 
return to England. To do him justice, he 
seems to love the girl well. Of who she is 
Peters professes to be ignorant. He says 
that Henry never disclosed her real name 
to him ; but can I believe the man, think 
you, in this ? ' 

* Certainly not; there is improbability of 
the most glaring kind on the face of such 
an assertion.' 

e3 
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*The whole thing distracts and worries 
me to death,' continued the old man, after 
a lengthened pause. ^ Peters's demands for 
money are incessant, and he is always 
coming to me with some fresh story of a 
threat against Henry, which threat he avers 
will be followed by a discovery of the 
forgery, if the utterer of the menace be 
not silenced by gold.* 

*And you have actually paid him money! 
actually (on his own showing) believed that 
your son's character and safety were in his 
hands.' 

*0f course I have,' said the old man, 
fractiously ; * I could run no risks. I could 
not have my name dragged through the 
mire by a reprobate who has disgraced me. 
And I had no friend, no one that I could 
trust was near me ; and the man made me 
nervous, I was glad to get rid of him at any 
price/ 

* But now you have a friend,' said Bran- 
dreth, kindly ; * now you have confided your 
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annoyances to one who is most willing to be 
of any service in his power, surely you will 
no longer listen to the demands of this 
unscrupulous adventurer. Surely you will 
allow me to endeavour to clear up this 
painful mystery, and restore your son to — * 

^ I believe he is dead,' said the old man, in 
an awe-stricken whisper. 

* Good God ! And what is your reason 
for that belief? ' 

*I dreamt it. Not once, or twice, but 
several times. I dreamt that he came 
from the world of spirits and told me 
that his mother hated me in heaven, be- 
cause I had not loved her sons on earth. 
But what could I do ? I just ask you what 
I could do, with my health and nerves, and 
all the bother I had to go through ? ' 

^ And what is this man's last account of 
him ? ' asked Arthur, evading the question 
put to him. 

* He thinks he is in Australia, and I have 
provided Peters with the means of search- 
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ing for bim there. It is too bard upon me, 
in my old age, to be pestered in this way. 
I don't recover the visits of that detestable 
fellow for a month. And to-day, just look 
at me ; I only ask you to look at me, why 
my tongue is like a nutmeg-grater; I give 
you my honour it is, and my hand shakes so, 
that this morning I could not hold my tooth- 
brush.' 

The latter portion of the old man's 
symptoms Brandreth (who did look at him) 
could well believe. He was not a nice- 
looking ancient gentleman, was Considine 
of Considine, vidth his unkempt grey hair, 
greasy coat collar, and neglected finger 
nails. But he was (in spite of his riches) 
alone in the world, — alone, as every selfish 
being lives; alone, as every selfish man 
must die. And so Arthur Brandreth stayed 
by him and felt for him. 

Meanwhile, Peters with his strange com- 
panion had sailed for the Antipodes. They 
were gone, and the coward miser breathed 
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again. Then Arthur l6ft him, for other 
duties called him to the Continent; and 
Considine, at ease, with his newspaper and 
his playing cards, had ceased to interest 
him. We will leave them now — the young 
man to his labour of love, and the old to 
his care of the self, from which he is so 
soon to part; but we shall find them both 
again before the work allotted to each is 
over. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' Ah 1 little think the gay, licentious crowd, 
Whom pleasare, power, and affluence surround ; 

Ah ! little think they, as they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the sad variety of pain.' — ^Thomson. 

There was a very heavy shower falling, one 
cold February afternoon, in the Central Dis- 
trict of London. It had commenced at one 
of those critical hours (pronounced to be 
such by weather-watchers) which decide the 
question of whether the remainder of the 
day is to be fine or otherwise ; and already 
there appeared upon the faces of pedestrians 
that tinge of despondency which is caused 
by the conviction that * rain has set in.' In 
cities no one is in reality grateful for even 
the shortest shower. Men may say that 
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the country requires it ; bat when it falls in 
London, where it is not wanted, when it 
drops on their own umbrellas, and interferes 
with their business or pleasure, they ungrate- 
fully bestow bad language on it, longing for 
a pavement unsullied by mud, and even 
dwelling almost lovingly on the recollection 
of the flying dust that calls for the mild 
shower-bath of the water-cart. 

But in few parts of the great city, do the 
effects of a thorough wet day tell more 
gloomily than in the squares of Lincoln's 
Inn. In the more busy thoroughfares, lined 
as they are on either side with thriving- 
looking shops, the very passing to and firo 
of the ant-like population gives such an 
appearance of life and animation, that the 
fall of the rain ceases to have so ^depressing 
an influence over the senses; but in the 
neighbourhood of the law courts, and in 
the * Fields,' open and airy though they be, 
there is an imposing quiet, and an absence 
of busy ^ out-door ' life, that makes the 
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localities where lawyers vlBgetate, gloomy 
enough to all but those who take their 
learned pastime therein. Defend us^ then, 
we say, from the dignified dullness (on a 
rainy day) of Lincoln's Inn. 

But we must now turn from the general 
view of that dismal region, and concentrate 
our observation on one spot, namely, the 
archway that forms one of the entrances to 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, on the western side. 

Under its shelter (if shelter it could be 
deemed) stood a woman, poorly clad, and 
shivering. For many hours during that 
dreary February day, had she been wander- 
ing abroad; and the wet wind pierced her 
scanty garments through and through. She 
had been hurrying homewards (for she had 
an attic somewhere, an attic with unpapered 
walls and fireless grate) when the rain 
suddenly increasing in violence, forced her 
to seek the dubious shelter of the archway. 
From that cold and wind-visited refuge she, 
with her thinly covered shoulders leaning 
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against the brickwork of the arch, watched 
the world without in listless fashion, as 
though her thoughts were far away. 

Hired vehicles, driven by moist men in 
reeking garments, and dragged by horses 
whose *go' was nearly over, and whose 
panting sides were shining with sweat and 
raindrops, passed her constantly. In those 
vehicles sat men with grave and anxious 
faces ; men who had given money for speed 
that they might the sooner listen to an 
opinion, or look into the copy of a will. 
' And besides these, stepping on in haste, 
and without a sideward glance, were be- 
draggled females sent on household errands, 
while small boys hastened on with porter- 
pots in hand, and all these passed the weary 
woman by, and heeded her not. 

For an hour she had stood there, and 
still the rain continued to fall on the dim 
window-panes, grim with the accumulated 
dirt of ages. Windows they were that 
looked as though all the storms of the 
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sky, and all the water from the buckets 
of every housemaid under it would be 
alike ineffectual to cleanse them from their 
stains. And still as she stood there the 
heavy raindrops pattered down, and the bleak 
wind spared her not. 

When Helen was driven ignominiously 
from Darrow House, she determined (and 
steadily kept her resolution) never again 
to expose herself to the bitter mortification 
of detection. 

She had resolved that in her dealings with 
her neighbour she would be both honest and 
just, answering to the spirit as well as to the 
letter the questions asked her ; and so doing, 
she would (she felt) have confidence, knowing 
that her own heart would not condenm her. . 
Helen had heard it said, nay, she had even 
written the axiom in her copy-book when she 
was a little child, that * Honesty is the best 
policy ; * she believed in the saying, God help 
her, when she told the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, to the good 
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* motherly lady' who advertised for a house- 
keeper, and to the really excellent head of 
a seminary for young gentlemen, where a 
^matron was required. She was not quite 
sure that the old-fashioned and well-sound- 
ing truism was not a popular fallacy, even 
though a third and a fourth effort at em- 
ployment were doomed to a cruel disappoint- 
ment. But when, after repeated trials, she 
found that, though supported by the good 
word and high recommendation of Arch- 
deacon Morton, no one would accept of her 
services, then she did despair, and murmur, 
saying in the bitterness of her spirit, *Am 
I never to be forgiven ? ' 

Tens of hundreds of years ago a saying 
among many wise ones was written for the 
enlightenment of mankind, ^As long as a 
man doeth well for himself, men vriW speak 
well of him.' Human nature has not changed 
since those words were penned. We may 
even transpose them now, and let the text 
run thus, ^ As long as a man speaketh well of 
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himself, men will do well for bim.' To be 
bumble and poor in spirit may win a place 
in beaven, wbere tbere is room enougb and to 
spare ; but in tbis overcrowded world of ours, 
wbere eacb man is jostling bis neighbour for 
standing-room, be wbo sounds bis own trum- 
pet tbe" loudest will bave by far tbe best 
cbance of success. 

It would be a sad as well as a useless task 
to follow Helen along tbe weary way tbat 
never led ber to tbe goal of ber bopes, 
namely, tbe means of earning ber own living 
by tbe exertion of ber own energies of mind 
and body. Sbe spent months in vain en* 
deavours and in fruitless efforts, and at last 
found herself in tbe great-peopled desert of 
London, friendless and well-nigh moneyless. 
For ber being in a position so dismal and for- 
lorn tbe brother who had selfishly fleeced her 
was answerable; for he had indeed tried ber 
to tbe utmost, and bad at last put tbe finishing 
stroke to his follies and to ber anxieties by 
enlisting in a Cavalry regiment about to pro- 
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cee'l to India on active ser-vice. He had 
written to her, entreating that she would meet 
him and hid him ^ God speed ' before he left 
his native land, perhaps to return no more ; 
and his sister could not resist the appeal. 

It was a melancholy leave-taking; for a 
sight which those who witness it do not 
readily forget is the rending asunder of 
husbands and wives, children and parents, 
lovers and their betrothed; and long, long 
afterwards does the heart- wringing melody 
swelling out in the * Cheer boys, cheer,* and 
the invocation to * The girl I left behind me,' 
come back upon the memory as an echo of 
those dismal partings. 

As the weary, but to the end unselfish 
sister, standing on the deck of the huge war- 
steamer, pressed her last kiss on the cheek of 
that foolish, reckless boy, she forgot his 
misdeeds, and her heart seemed going with 
him to the battle-field on whose cold bosom 
he might so soon be stretched. It was hard to 
see him go. He had drained her purse till it 
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was almost dry,- * be had devoured her living 
with harlots and wasted her substance in 
riotous living.' He had forgotten her in bis 
wild extravagance ; forgotten that should he 
perish, all chance of repaying her for her 
sacrifices and her devotion would be at an 
end. But what were these things to her? 
He was her brother still, her only brother, and 
so, forgiving all, she with her heart heavy, 
with foreboding fears, saw him go forth upon 
his way. 

Were we to relate how humble were the 
offices Helen would have agreed to fill, if only 
she had been considered worthy to do so, the 
account would scarcely be believed. She was 
not permitted to wait by the sick-beds of 
wounded soldiers, or to wear out her strength 
and nerves by tending the insane or the epi- 
leptic. No * asylum,' of any kind, would en- 
gage her as an attendant; and the humblest 
servant's place was diut against her. ^No 
sinner need apply ; * verily if this rule of ex- 
clusion were strictly adhered to, small indeed 
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would be the number of those by whom 
* situations ' would be obtained. 

Helen, as we have shown, failed utterly, 
and thus it was that she found herself at last 
alone in her dismal attic, with but a few 
shillings in her possession, and with no earthly 
friend to temper the wind of adversity that 
blew upon hen 

On that rainy February day when the 
wanderer stood shivering beneath the arch- 
way in Lincoln's Inn Fields, she had in the 
early morning bethought her of one to whom 
she could apply in her need with a hope that 
he would assist her with his advice, and put 
her in the way of obtaining the object of her 
wishes. This person was a solicitor of some 
repute, and an old acquaintance of her 
father's, who lived, or rather he *got his 
living,' in Lincoln's Inn. 

With difficulty she had found his cham- 
bers ; but, alas, when she had succeeded, and 
had read the name she sought in large black 
letters on the dingy door-post, she found to 
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her great disappointment that Mr. was 

absent. There were several clerks writing, 
or seeming to write, in a small room into 
which she found entrance through a swing- 
door ; and one of them, after reminding her 
that it was Saturday, on which day his em- 
ployer never attended to business, laid down 
his pen, and stared at her. The tired woman 
tm^ned from those not very respectful-looking 
young men, discouraged and heart-sick ; but 
before the green door closed behind her, she 
was recalled by a question from the oldest of 
the clerks : 

* Would she leave a message ? Could he 
be of any service to her?' And he winked 
a knowing wink at his companions. 

Helen thanked him, but she would leave 
no card, nor was her business one of im- 
portance ; and so she left them. The young 
men of business commented on her anxious, 
eager manner, and on her pale, but still lovely 
face ; and one of them — he of the knowing 
wink-^suggested that it was *a case of 
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Waterloo Bridge, eh ! ' But he was in error 
there, for Helen was not the kind of woman 
to sink voluntarily into any slime, whether 
that of the dark, flowing river, or the worse 
moral mire that is wallowed in on city pave- 
ments. But her courage was well nigh ex- 
hausted, for she had begun to talk to herself 
of the end, and to whisper lowly, after a 
mournful mental review of her life's chances, 
that after all she could but starve, could but lie 
down, and rest, in the grave where the weary 
are at peace. These were easy words to say, 
easier than if the woman had ever tried to 
do, that which it gave her so small a pang to 
contemplate; but the truth was that the 
poor creature wanted rest. She was tired of 
the rough way that through weary months 
she had been treading; and to sleep, even 
though that sleep should be her last, seemed 
the sweetest boon for which her soul was 
thirsting. Doubtless, physical weakness had 
some share in producing the utter discourage- 
ment so foreign to her normal state of feeling, 

VOL. II. F 
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fer die had not tasted food for hours, and 
had walked man J a mile that daj ; no wonder 
then that looking onti^cm life firom beneath 
her temporary shdtei^ die jvoqiect seemed 
diarged with gloom. 

So lost was die in mdandn^ reyeiie (un- 
inviting as the mental oocapaticm seemed^ 
that she did not notiee the advent of a seeond 
perscHi, who, driven like herself bj stress of 
weather, had taken np his station nnd» the 
arch, and stood motionless beside hex. A 
few minutes passed awav, and then the gen- 
tleman (for he seemed one) bent forward to 
see if the violence of the storm had abated. 
Then Helen saw his &ce ! Saw that it was 
Philip ! Changed and aged, but still Philip, 
still her early love, still the firiend most dear 
to her! 

Let her be forgiven — ^poor way-worn wan- 
derer that she was — for the wild throb of joy 
that vibrated through her heart-strings. She 
was so world-despised, so entirely friendless, 
and cold and hunger were gnawing at the 
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springs of life. He was married — she knew 
that he was his wife's — and would not have 
appealed to him in his home for help ; nor 
have written to tell him of her sufferings. 
But he \vas near her now — was within the 
reach of her hand, and the hearing of her 
softest whisper. She held her breath as she 
leant forward, and that breath came thicker 
still, as Philip, tired of waiting, took one step 
out into the still heavily falling rain. And 
could she let him go thus ? Go, without a 
word, a touch, a look of recognition and of 
kindness ? Ah, no ! for the love of the days 
gone by she could not ; and so, with a wild 
beating at her heart, she stepped towards 
him, and laid her thin hand lightly on his 
arm. He looked round quickly. 

* Philip,' she whispered, and her voice was 
so changed and weak, that at first he failed 
to recognize it. It was like the dream of a 
tone that he had heard in days gone by, or as a 
sound of music to which he could give no 
name. 

p2 
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* Oh, Philip,' she said again, * do not you 
know me? Can it be that jou have quite 
forgotten Helen Langton ? ' 

Forgotten her ? No, indeed, and a thou- 
sand times, no ! Does a man ever lose the 
memory of the one woman who has loved him 
only as he isy and not for what he has ; loved 
him, not as the man by whose instrumentality 
she has escaped the stigma of old maidism, 
and risen to the dignity of wife and matron ; 
loved him, not for his position, but for him- 
self ; not for his purse, but for the vows 
he swore to her? No, though years had 
passed away, and though her cheek was 
hollow, and the lustre of her eyes was 
dimmed, Philip had not forgotten Helen 
Langton, and so he whispered to her as, 
pressing her cold hands in his, he poured 
forth words of tender pity. 

* My poor girl,' he cried, * how ill you look 
and altered! Who has been cruel to 
you?' 

Who, indeed ! Who but you, oh, selfish 
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man, who having found a pearl of price — a 
lovely flower, blooming in obscurity, never 
thought to ask yourself whether the 

' Pearl has less whiteness, 

Because of its birth : 
Or the yiolet less brightness. 
For growing near earth ?' 

That gem might have been set among the 
jewels of your family, to add lustre to the 
glory of your ancestry; that flower might 
have been transplanted, to flourish and bring 
forth blossoms in a kindlier soil ; but, instead, 
you flung the pearl away ; and, by the way- 
side threw the faded flower, robbed of half 
its sweetness. And now, after a long season, 
you have found that flower again, but so 
trampled on and crushed, that you scarcely 
knew it for the blooming thing you had once 
worn proudly on your heart. 

But what joy it was to her to hear again 
the sound of loving words, only those can 
know who have pined beneath the heart's 
starvation. To her wretched attic room she 
took him ; and there, clad in the miserable 
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ganDents that made hst aeem so unlike the 
Helen of fbimer daTs» she poored forth all 
hst historr. And when hst tale was told, 
she learnt from the man, against whose breast 
she leaned, that he, toot» had known sorrow, 
and looking into his worn fiuxs, she saw its 
traces there* 

Vefrnide had been the winds that had 
blown oTer that blighted flower; and hard 
enongh, God knows^ had been the hearts of 
those who, seeing it deserted and forsaken, 
had passed it by unheeded. But Philip had 
fbond again the fiail and fragile thing; and 
taking it to his bosom, gave it warmth and 
shelter. 

Helen never lived with Thomleigh at the 
old Abbey, nor did the dread faces ever 
frown upon her from the oaken panels, but 
she was with him always, if not in bodily 
presence, in the heart and in the spirit. 
And he told her all his grief, and the 
burthen of shame that had been laid upon 
him, and she (and in his heart he blessed her 
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for it) would not believe in Gertrude's guilt, 
nor would allow that his case was a hopeless 
one. 

Does this unselfish love seem an impossible 
thing to those who watch jealously over the 
affections of those in whom their own is 
garnered up (as it seems to them) for ever ? 
Do they say that this woman could not have 
defended the wife, had she truly loved the hus- 
band ; could not have pleaded for the children, 
had her heart been devoted to the fisither ? 

If there be women who argue thus, the 
answer is, that they have never loved as 
Helen loved. The days of wild and all- 
engrossing passion were over, and vnth them, 
that portion of love which is selfishness, had 
passed away for ever. She saw him often 
listless, care-worn, and discontented. She 
felt herself insufficient to supply all the 
cravings of the heart that pined for the 
children he had lost, and for the quiets 
respectable home-happiness, which, as life 
wears on, is so precious to men who have 
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this world's goods to enjoy, and to leave 
behind them. 

Oh, poor, imprudent women ! ye who think 
aU of the joys of the moment, and nothing of 
the middle, and of the old age when the 
passions of most men grow weak, and when 
you, who have been only a pastime and a 
source of momentary enjoyment, become, at 
the best, but a poor substitute for the legiti- 
mate interests which alone men really value, 
how melancholy is your lot ! How often must 
you have to dwell with bitter sorrow for 
the changed and moody brow, and, perhaps, 
for the angry and disrespectftil word. How 
often must you say to yourselves, * Would 
that I had not sinned. Would that I were 
not despised ! ' 

Such trials as these, however, did not fall 
to Helen's lot ; for Philip was never irritable, 
and rarely allowed her to witness his attacks 
of despondency. But who can deceive a 
woman, especially a true-hearted one, who 
knows herself wanting, and who is prepared^ 
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at all points, for any of the emergencies of 
life ? And Helen was prepared, and ready, 
at any moment, to be up and doing ^ with a 
heart for every fate.' Her great trial rose in 
the person of Mrs. Wraxham, Philip's cousin ; 
for that baneful woman seemed to be ever at 
hand to work mischief and to do ill. To 
induce Philip to sue for a divorce from his 
banished wife had, in the early days of the 
separation, been her constant endeavour, and 
once she had nearly succeeded in her object. 
The occasion alluded to was that of her pre- 
senting her cousin with a letter, which, she 
averred, she had opened by mistake. It was 
addressed to Lady Thornleigh, and contained 
these few lines : 

* I cannot discover the exact date of the 
deaths for, as you are well aware, we had 
parted company some time before I told you 
of the report I remained with him as long 
as I could venture to associate with one 
whose character was blackening day by day ; 
if I can learn anything further on a sub- 
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ject of such vital importance to your son's 
interests, you shall be the first to be informed 
of my discoveries.' 

This letter was shown to Thomleigh about 
a month after Gertrude's flight. It had 
neither date nor signature, but was vnritten 
in the hand he knew so well, and had such 
fatal reasons for remembering ! He asked no 
questions of his cousin as to the manner in 
which the letter fell into her hands, but read 
it with deep attention, and then pondered 
deeply on its contents. No light was (through 
those written words) thrown on the mystery 
which veiled Lady Thomleigh's conduct ; but, 
on the contrary, the darkness had become 
deeper and more impenetrable than ever. 
Philip shrank from rushing into it — shrank, 
as do those who, when constrained to move 
within a room where thick darkness reigns, 
recoil in affright from imaginary obstacles, 
holding out protecting hands to save them- 
selves from blows and pain. But Mrs. 
Wraxham, persevering, restless, and am- 
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bitious, would not allow him to take the 
side of mercy with impunity, nor suffer the 
man by whom her vanity had been wounded 
to escape unpunished. She had her surmises, 
likewise, to which many a small corrobora- 
tive testimony lent weight, that in Lady 
Thornleigh's early history there was that 
which might affect the legitimacy of the heir 

apparent to Philip's title and estates. 

To describe the manner in which, by 

means of these conjectures, she tortured her 
unhappy cousin, would be impossible. She 
threatened law proceedings in the event of 
her surviving him, for she was for ever in- 
dulging the hope that Thomleigh Abbey 
might still be hers, and her son's after her. 
She was as a thorn in his side, and as a 
perpetual blister to an irritating wound. It 
was only Helen who could soothe him when 
he was thus tried and wearied by many cares 
— only Helen who could whisper words of 
comfort, and lay his spirit, like that of a tired 
child, to rest. 
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But in the hearts of neither Philip nor 
Helen was the voice of conscience mute, for 
there were moments when the latter doubted 
the existence of the one cause for the which 
alone, by the laws of God, a wife may be 
* put away ; ' and Helen, even while she 
strove to believe that she had not erred in 
returning to her wife-like duties, and in 
breathing again her vows of truthful love, 
trembled ofltimes in the silence of the 
night, and feared to pray for a blessing on 
their lives. 

And thus they lived together. Not openly 
«Dd world defyingly, nor with the passionate 
love of their early years tingling through 
their veins. But an affection, bom of their 
former deep devotion, and nursed by the 
tender compassion that each felt for each, 
filled their hearts ; and together, half in sorrow 
and half in gladness, they passed their years 
away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' n n'j a pour Thomme qu' nn rrai malhenr, qai est de fle 
troaver en fetute, et d'avoir quelque chose k se reprocher.' 
— La Bbutebb. 

' Les malhenreux qni ont de Tesprit, tronyent des ressoiirces 
en eux-mlmes.'— BoNHOUBS. 

When Helen left the bed in which* lay the 
mortal remains of Philip, she broke forth 
into no vehement expressions of grief or of 
despair. She was, as we have shown, not a 
woman of many tears, for her nerves were 
strong, and the connection between them 
and what is called feeling is often near 
enough. She closed the eyes that had 
looked their last upon her, and after press- 
ing a tender, reverential kiss upon his clay- 
cold brow, she left him there alone. Very 
near to those dear remains she laid her 
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down ; and then, wearied with watching, she 
fell into a deep and untroubled slumber. 

Who has not experienced a dislike almost 
amounting to loathing to the bright lustre of 
the morning sun, when it shines upon the 
awakening to a great sorrow ? What busi- 
ness has it there, that glowing, mocking 
light ? And thus asking, we shun and shrink 
from it ; and covering our feces with a 
mantle, we turn them to the wall. Even 
thus did Helen feel, when (awakening after 
the heavy sleep of utter exhaustion) she 
knew that another day, with its sorrows, its 
trials, and its responsibilities, had dawned 
upon her life. 

She was no longer young, and the elas- 
ticity of her spirit had lost something of its 
spring; moreover she had enjoyed a long 
respite from grief and anxiety, and we all 
know how unwelcome is often the necessity 
for exertion, after a period of protracted rest. 

She was close to him. A door, that she 
half fancied was open, led from that room 
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into the one on the couch of which she had 
thrown herself. It had heen his dressing- 
room, and all within it spoke of the daily 
bahits of him who would enter it no more. 
On one table were costly ornaments of 
crystal and of china ; while on another, the 
luxurious toilet ^ stood displayed/ 

' Each silyer yase in mystic order laid/ 

His last toilet had been made now, and 
that masterpiece of expensive ingenuity, the 
dressing-case, whose cost might have served 
as a little fortune, conducive, perhaps, to the 
saving both of a soul and body, must be laid 
by as a wasted thing. Flashing across the 
brain of the waking and half-bewildered 
woman came some such thoughts as these, 
and then, remembering the goodness and 
mercy of Him who knoweth all things, she 
prayed that the sins of omission engendered 
by force of habit, might not be recorded 
against him whose soul that night had been 
required of him. She rose from her couch 
as if moved by no will of hers ; for at that 
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momenty life seemed to have for her neither 
an object or a wish. She had not undressed 
ere she slept, and haggard and worn was the 
face she saw reflected in the large mirror, as 
she stood before it. For the first time in 
her life a feeling of utter despondency stole 
over her, and creeping back to her pillow, 
she turned her face again to the wall, and 
groaned aloud. 

It was a recollection of the responsibility 
that rested on her, that proved the best 
stimulant to her sinking spirit. There was 
nothing cowardly in that woman's nature, 
and you could read how brave it was in the 
eyes that looked at you — not boldly — but 
openly and confidingly. Since the time that 
she had been driven by her great distress to 
return to Philip's protection, she had half 
succeeded in convincing herself that starva- 
tion may be an excuse for sin ; but she was 
alone now, and remorse sprang again from 
the void that Death had made, and looked 
her steadily in the face. Then she reflected 
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on what remained for her to do, in order that 
her sin might be put away from her; and 
searching into her heart, she found the 
answer there. * Go and sin no more/ were 
the words she read ; and her own repentant 
conscience whispered her that she must 
begin her work at once, nor linger another 
hour in inaction, and in the cowardly indul- 
gence of useless grief. 

Her first impulse was to visit the room 
where he lay, once more to look upon his 
fece, and to repeat over his senseless clay 
the promises she had made to him. 

Her hand did not tremble as she laid it on 
the door handle, for it was not in her charac- 
ter to feel any of that nameless dread so 
often experienced by the living when in the 
presence of the dead who were once so dear 
to them : but who has not felt a shock when 
the eye first rests on the cold sheet beneath 
whose thin texture the hard, straight limbs 
Jie clearly defined, and as though carved in 
marble? Who has not shuddered at the 
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sight of the fSsu^e, which is his, and yet can 
never beam again with joy at our approach, 
or at the dear words we say to him ? Ah ! 
sorrow is a selfish rather than a sacred thing ? 
For whom do we mourn as we bend over the 
dead? Is it for our departed brother or 
sister, who has seen the last day of danger 
and distress ? or is it for ourselves, who 
are left behind to feel our loss and to suffer 
on? 

Who can venture to decide on a motive, 
or search into the hidden springs of feeling ? 
there is but one can draw aside the veil from 
that Unholy of Unholies, the naked human 
heart ; and it is possible, that even in the 
deep wail of that bereaved woman there was 
a jarring note that spoke of some selfish 
sorrow: still she mourned for his earthly loss, 
as well as for her own; for he had been 
taken away in his strength, with that work 
undone which must now be finished by 
another ; and not for him could be used those 
conventional words of consolation, namely. 
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that he had found in Death — a * happy re- 
lease ' from suffering. 

There was a hired watcher in the room ; 
but so dark was the chamber of death, that 
Helen did not at first perceive that she was 
not alone. Alone, indeed was she ! Hardly 
did she recognize her right to be there ; for 
well she knew that there are some who are 
so afraid of behaving themselves unseemly, 
that even the stem teacher Death brings no 
right knowledge home to them. And yet, 
who bad a better right than she, to watch 
beside the dust about to mingle with its 
fellow-dust, for had she not been as a faithful 
wife to him fo» years— and had not he loved 
and trusted her above all women ? Kneel- 
ing by his side she pressed her cheek for the 
last time against the cold, still heart, and 
then, rising with the words of a prayer upon 
her lips, she saw (vnth eyes now accustomed 
to the gloom) that a woman was looking 
coldly and curiously upon her. That woman 
well knew who the sorrovnng lady was. She 
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was Sir Philip's mistress (the nurse would 
have used a coarser word), and as he was dead 
now (and there was no dowagerhood for the 
pale and humble-seeming mourner), respect- 
ful observance was not her due. 

There was another purpose (besides that of 
bidding a last farewell to the dead) that had 
brought Helen into the room where the re- 
mains of Philip lay ; and that purpose was 
no other than to obtain possession of the 
precious volume in which were written the 
words that vnth his dying fingers he had 
signed ; she had forgotten it in her grief; and 
sought it anxiously, but to her surprise she 
found it not ; and turning « to the hired 
watcher, interrogated her thus : 

^ Has any one been here ? I mean, any one 
besides those who were obliged to enter ? * 

* I can't say who's obleeged to come in, or 
who isn't,' answered the woman, sulkily ; * I 
takes my orders from them as has a right to 
give them.' 

Too well did Helen recognize in that voice 
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and demeanour the covert insult levelled at 
her own position ; but nothing heeding it» she 
busied herself with opening a shutter, in 
order, by the light of day the better to pro- 
secute her search for the missing volume. 
In a moment the nurse's hand was laid 
roughly on her own. 

^ You mustn't do that,' she said, as she re- 
closed the shutter, * you mustn't do that— 
daylight never comes where corpses is ; now 
you go away, for there's them will be coming 
soon, as won't abide you near the body. 
You'd fer better go away.' 

It was no season and no place for anger, 
and though Helen was most unwilling to 
abandon her search, she so dreaded an alter- 
cation in that solemn presence, that without 
noticing the woman's remarks, she left the 
room as silently as she had entered it. It 
was indeed a time of mortification as well as 
of sorrow, for her own maid, grown of- 
fensively familiar, addressed her as one isx 
lower than an equal, and she was made to 
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feel in every way that conviction could be 
brought home to her, that her business in 
that place vras over. 

Towards mid-day she received a message 
from Mrs. Wraxham, purporting that that 
lady required her immediate departure from 
the house. It never occurred to Helen to 
resist the order. She had almost forgotten 
Philip's revelations concerning his will ; or if 
she did recollect them, it was with a vague 
idea that all he had said would eventually 
appear to have been a mistake and a delusion. 
But she could not so easily forget the written 
words to which it had cost him so much of 
pain and effort to affix his signature; and 
feeling the importance of having those words 
in her possession, she strove, but strove in 
vain, to obtain the volume which contained 
them. Once she made an attempt to enter 
again the bed-room where (in their coffin 
now) the remains of poor Philip rested ; but 
the doors were closed against her. Then, 
and in the dead of night, she left the house 
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where she had known so much of happiness, 
so much of trusting friendship ; for though 
it had not been her home, many an hour had 
she spent in it ; and all that it contained were 
as familiar objects to her sight. 

She was not a houseless wanderer now, 
for her own small home (the one provided 
by Philip's care) was still available for a 
time, and to that abode she at once re- 
turned. 

The days between the death and the 
funeral passed mournfully and slowly on. 
Between the large house and the small there 
was kept up (by means of Helen's servants) 
a frequent communication, and well the exile 
knew the hour when hireling hands would 
close the coffin, and drive the nails above that 
precious, but senseless form. On the day of 
the funeral a figure, closely veiled and clad 
in mourning, was remarked among the few 
who stood by Philip's grave. There were 
no deep mourners there save her, and the 
only sobs that spoke of sorrow, and the 
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few tears that fell, were tributes from the 
woman who had no right to lament for 
him. 

Poor Philip ! Far away and in another land 
were the wife and the children he had dis- 
owned ; and of the many friends who, in life, 
he had believed in, none had cared to depress 
their spirits by the gloomy spectacle of a 
funeral. So Helen was his chief mourner, 
though no black coach, drawn by high-plumed 
horses, had borne her to her place beside his 
grave. 

The day after Philip Thomleigh's inter*F 
ment Mrs. Vaughan sat done in a small, but 
beautifully-furnished room, the boudoir of 
a tiny house in a western suburb. Her 
thoughts had wandered into the vnlds of 
fancy, among the trees and flowers that were 
green and bright for happier hearts than 
hers, and far into the dark future, where no 
fresh blossoms grew. A ring at the bell 
aroused her from her reverie, and with a sen- 
sation of relief (for she was weary of her 
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musings) she waited for that which was to 
follow. 

Her suspense was not of long duration, 
for ere a minute had elapsed, she found her- 
self in the presence of a stranger, by whom 
she was addressed respectfully, nay even with 
some degree of obsequiousness. 

' I have the honour, I presume, to address 
myself to Mrs. Vaughan ? * asked the visitor, 
who had the outward semblance and bearing 
of that ill-defined thing called a ^ gentleman.' 

Helen bowed her assent to the question. 

* I am here, madam,' he continuejl ; ' on the 
part of Messrs. Tonkin and Davis, Solicitors 
to the late Sir Philip Thornleigb, to acquaint 
you with the contents of the last testament 
made by that gentleman.' 

Helen was silent, for she had no objection 
to make ; and a feeling beginning to dawn 
upon her, that she was personally interested 
in the conversation, she listened with greater 
attention. 

* Sir Philip,* continued the visitor, who 
VOL. II. a 
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seemed inflated with important intelligence^ 
^ Sir Philip has made a most extraordinary 
wilL Passing over his lady, on whom it 
appears that no settlement beyond that of 
her own small fortune was made, the late 
baronet has named another lady as the inhe- 
ritress (if I may so call it) of his fortune* 
Only the Abbey with its demesne is entailed. 
A bare six hundred pounds per annuia to 
support a dignity so ancient and respected. 
The lady — yourself madam ' — ^he added with 
a bow, more to the golden idol than to her ; 
^ has now a clear twelve thousand pounds a 
year, and Sir Edgar, the present baronet^ is 
almost a beggar ! ' 

It was not a very business-like way of con- 
veying the intelligence; but for once a 
lawyer's impulses had burst their red tape 
and parchment bonds, and had spoken as 
though dictated by the nature of other men. 
The fact was, that Messrs. Tonkin and Davis 
had been too long in the possession of metal 
cases bearing on their smooth outsides the 
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name and title of the baronets of Thornleigl]^ 
not to feel considerably indignant at the pro- 
visions of the will, made, and duly witnessed 
and signed by the deceased gentleman. 

Fully aware of the nature of that testament 
(for it had been drawn up by themselves) the 
firm of Tonkin and Davis had always indulged 
in a hope that something would arise to 
change the dispositions of the testator. He 
was in the prime of life, strong and hale, and 
there was a son who must inherit the title, 
even though his father should ahenate the 
estates. The lady in whose favour he had 
made so extraordinary a testament, was not 
his wife, and was said to have unbounded 
influence over him ; but, on the other hand, 
there was the chance that she might be 
caught Gripping/ and then farewell to her 
inheritance of yearly thousands. She might 
die, too, before Sir Philip, and happily, she 
had no child, at least, as &r as the firm knew, 
to inherit after her. But all these specular 
tions were at an end, when the news of ^ 
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Philip's death was spread abroad. The con- 
tents of the will were then made public, and 
it being pronounced Yalid, all that remained 
was to make known to the fortunate testa- 
trix that she, and only she^ was the legatee 
whose name appeared as interested in these 
parchment sheets. 

As it has been shown, it was not by letter, 
but through the means of an ambassador (^as 
is the case when an important communica- 
tion is to be made to a first-rate power), that 
the accession of wealth was made known to 
Helen. The intelligence was received by 
her with perfect composure, she merely 
saying: 

* You seem more surprised than I am by 
this disposition of Sir Philip Thomleigh's 
property. It is one that I deeply regret, but 
which is surely not out of my power to remedy.' 

* Pardon me,' replied the man of law, ' Sir 
Philip has deprived you of the power of 
changing his intentions, so far, at least, as 
the giving over this property to others is 
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concerned. In the event of your declining 
to accept of this rich inheritance, it reverts 
to charitable institutions named in the will.' 

' This may increase the diflSculty of doing 
justice to others/ said Helen ; * but I can see 
no insuperable obstacles to the performance 
of what is so clearly a duty. I thank you 
for your visit, and shall communicate by 
letter with the gentlemen whose address you 
have given me.' 

Never was hint for the closing of an au- 
dience more clearly given. So pointed, also, 
were the words for a dismissal, both by voice 
and manner, that the envoy of Messrs. 
Tonkin and Davis could do no other than 
take up his hat and go. 

He did not leave Helen alone, for who is 
alone whose whereabout is peopled with busy 
thoughts ; and who, in life's arduous duties, 
finds a theme so engrossing that it bars out 
the sense of solitude ? Who is alone when 
he has a problem to solve or a resolution to 
arrive at? Not even a woman is solitary, 
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when her unseen companions are high 
thoughts and determinations, founded on 
honourable principles; and when (avoid- 
ing an indulgence in tender and eneryating 
imaginings) she braces her mind to endur- 
ance and to self^crificing deeds. 

The sudden death of Sir Philip Thomleigh 
would have been soon forgotten but for the 
unrighteous testament, which kept alive the 
memory of the man. We are longer re- 
membered for our evil deeds than for our 
good ; for how short is the list of those, who 
by purely disinterested love for their fellow- 
creatures, have obtained a name that is 
beyond praise. The powerful, the ambitious, 
the cruel, and the rich are in their deeds 
handed down to posterity by hundreds ; but 
let us name the few who, beyond the pale of 
private charity, stand out as the doers of 
good to those that are in sorrow, sickness, 
and adversity, and the record will soon be 
closed. In the prisons and among the cap- 
tives, a Howard and a Fry have worked 
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and ministered. The * Man of Ross ' is cited 
for benevolence, and Florence Nightingale 
for her devotion to the sick and wounded ; 
but among the thousands who, since the 
world began, might, if they would, have done 
deeds like theirs, the recorded names seem a 
scanty few indeed. 

Sir Philip Thomleigh's unjustifiable crime 
against society was something more than a 
nine days' wonder. He had turned his wealth 
into a channel where, in his county at least, 
it could benefit no onoi The time-honoured 
abode of his fathers would be no longer 
open to receive its former guests, nor would 
his son (the Sir Edgar pointed out by nature 
as the husband of one of their fair daughters) 
be in a position to fulfil the duties of his 
calling. 

Sir Edgar had only his empty title to re- 
commend him to their notice ; what he had 
not vt^as registered agsunst him, while what 
the son of their old acquaintance was, few 
thought it worth their while to inquire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^ Quicquid sub terris est, in apricam proferet setas ; 
Defodiat condetque nitentia.' — Horace. 

And now, waiving the customary apology fop 
conducting the reader suddenly to another 
scene, we will take a glance at Philip's con- 
demned wife, who, with her sister, still resided 
in the little chateau in Lower Brittany. They 
were not reduced to what could be called, in 
their rank of life, poverty : though Gertrude 
had refused the allowance which Thomleigh — 
through his solicitors — had pressed upon her ; 
for they had the interest of their own small 
fortunes which amounted to about three hun- 
dred pounds a-year ; and as the little Edgar 
bad been adopted by his grandmother, who 
paid liberally for his education, this income 
was amply sufficient for their wants. 
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In outward appearance Gertrude was greatly 
changed, her auburn hair was streaked with 
grejy and the lines on her brow had become 
deeper and more numerous; for the posses- 
sion of a secret is to many women a serious 
charge, even though that secret be not such 
an one as preyed upon the heart and con- 
science of Philip's wife. 

Let us look at her now, as, in the deepest 
mourning, with low-bent head and eyes swol- 
len with weeping, she creeps along beneath 
the trees that shade their dwelling. Alice is 
by her side, and is supporting her feeble foot- 
steps with an arm that seems scarcely strong 
enough for the task. 

It was the first time that they had left the 
house since the news came that one they 
loved was dead ; and the fresh air, instead of 
reviving their drooping spirits, seemed but to 
open their wounds afresh. There were lofty 
fir trees where they walked ; and they listened 
mournfully to the wail of the wind through 
the branches. The souls of both had sym- 
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pethy with the sonnd. It was one that in 
happier days they had loved in their old home 
in England, and they shuddered involuntarily 
as memoiy whispered to them of the past. 

* I cannot bear it»' sobbed Grertrude ; ' there 
is such horror in my thoughts. I cannot 
imagine him as yon say he is— dead — buried. 
It seems to me but yesterday that we were to- 
gether, loitering— do you remember it, Alice ? 
in the wood where the children loved to play — 
it was so dark and thick. And he was with 
us, and Edgar, and Marie threw the gathered 
fir-cones at him in their sport. How happy 
he looked ! How full of boyish spirits V 

* Happy ! ' responded her sister, sadly ; * yes, 
he was happy then ; and well do I remember 
how he looked that day : so high-hearted and 
so generous. Never, no never, will I believe 
that he died without — ' 

' Hush, Alice ; do not speak of that. I 
warned you that it is more than I can endure.* 
And the weak woman's tears broke forth 
afresh, and choked her utterance. 
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Alice sighed heavily. She found it very 
hard to deal with her sister s grief, embittered 
as she feared it was by her remorse ; for Lady 
Thornleigh had never trusted the girl with 
her dark secret; and there were moments 
when that confiding heart almost feared the 
worst. Most true it was that the arrow that 
had struck at poor Gertrude's breast, was 
barbed by the reflection that death had claimed 
her husband ere he had forgiven her; and 
that now he was, perhaps, beyond the know- 
ledge that her punishment was greater than 
she deserved. How often and how sadly did all 
the memories of her married life come crowd- 
ing upon her ; urging her to a longing (almost 
verging on the morbid cravings of insanity) 
to hold communion with him who was gone 
hence and would be no more seen. In weari- 
ness often, and in anguish of mind beyond 
description, did she repeat those saddest of all 
words " Too late ; " and Alice sighed to hear 
the remorseful groan, breathed forth even in 
the stillness of the night. 
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The nnhappj woman hsd neTer contem- 
plated so sadden an end to her long estrange- 
ment from Philip; nor had it OTer crossed 
her imagination as a possibility, that he would 
be the first to die. 

She had had visions of her own deathbed 
and of a pardoning hosband leaning over her 
pillow, and imprinting on her dying brow the 
dear kiss of reconciled affection. But what 
was the hopeless reality ! He was no longer 
an inhabitant of this earthly world ; they had 
parted in enmity, never to meet again; and 
she was wandering alone beneath the rocking 
branches, with the wild wind wailing above 
her head: &r from home and country, 
with ruined fortunes and a blighted reputa- 
tion ! 

The sisters sat down on a fallen tree, and 
Alice threw back her veil that the wind might 
blow over her flushed and tearnstained cheeks. 
She, too, was altered, but in some respects 
the change was for the better. The fresh 
beauty of early womanhood had passed away. 
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but in its place had come a loveliness that 
was for all time. Daily and anxious thought 
for the feeble ones committed to her care had 
added pallor to her cheek, and filled the violet 
eyes with such deep feeling, that they seemed 
even softer than of yore ; while, though she 
rarely laughed, her smile (ere this crushing 
blow came) was frequent and singularly 
beautiful. 

To little Marie Thomleigh, Alice had ever 
been dearer than ought else on earth ; for 
from her earliest infancy the child could not 
remember either the hour or the day when 
the girl-aunt was not ready to be happy with 
her, or to sympathize in her sorrows. 

The selfishness of children is as much part 
and parcel of their being as is the instinct of 
** self-preservation,** which is said by sages to 
be the first law of nature ; and it was the 
working of that quality in Marie's mental 
constitution that caused her to shrink, almost 
with dislike, from the sight of her mother's 
melancholy face, while she sunned herself in 
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the Ught of Alice's smile in her happy home 
at Thornleigh. 

It was, perhaps, well for both the young 
aunt and her little niece, that they had early 
been removed from the surroundings of ener- 
Tating luxuries; and had been cast upon 
their own mental resources, before habit had 
unfitted them for the exertion that gives 
strength. 

The regrets of Alice Ellerton were almost 
exclusively for others, as, after the first chill 
of disappointment had subsided, she found 
cause for self-congratulation in her escape 
from a union with Francis Herbert ; but there 
was something very trying even to a nature 
so unselfish as hers, in the constant spectacle 
of Gertrude's depression, — a depression from 
which she never rallied, and the gloom of 
which was never enlivened by the most tran- 
sient ray of brightness. 

And in the early days of their sojourn at 
Kelhouet, even Marie was a disappointment 
and an occasion of distress ; for she was for 
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ever lamenting over ber lost pleasures, griev- 
ing over the absence of her living pets, and 
lon^ng for the championship of ber absent 
brother. 

It was then that Alice perceived how much 
there was for her to do, in disciplining the 
infant mind, as yet untaught by the lessons of 
the stem rugged nurse. Adversity ; and how 
sacred was the duty that had devolved upon 
her of leading her little niece to draw from 
the well of her own sorrows, sympathy with 
those of others. 

It was a hard task to make the spoilt 
child of luxury forget herself; but. as thei 
mildly yet constantly administered lessons 
took effect, what hitherto undiscovered 
sources of enjoyment sprung up in that 
young heart ! 

There was not a bud that peeped out 
from its nest of leaves but Marie watched 
it anxiously, in the hope that the flower's 
beauty and fragrance might give pleasure to 
her suffering mother. And as for sacrificed 
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there were none that she would not gladly 
have made for those, to whom she knew 
herself to be so dear. All this improve- 
ment, however, in the child's character was 
not effected in a day, but was the result 
of a long and sometimes tedious process; 
the more sure and certain because it was 
the well-done work of time. 

And thus years passed away, and they 
had grown accustomed to their retirement, 
and attached to the little chateau wherein 
they dwelt. It was a pretty nest, sheltered 
by huge walnut trees, with a pleasant garden 
in front, in which bloomed gorgeous flowers. 
The roof was of slate, and sharply pointed, 
and from a pigeon-house near, the doves flew 
and fluttered, cooing softly their never-tired 
love-notes. 

Happy is the child-girl, and happier still 
the woman, who has passed through her days 
of danger in the undefiled paradise of flowers ! 
With no breath but theirs to mingle with 
her own, and with no touch less delicate 
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than that of roses, to rest upon her glowing 
fingers, she can exhaust much of her warm 
affections on those bright children of the soil ; 
and the inborn love of creating, of nursing, 
and of rearing, with which all women are 
blessed (or cursed) can (when other passions 
have not already destroyed the taste for 
simple and innocent excitements) find happy 
exercise in the manual culture of a garden. 

The exiles had a few acquaintances, and 
one friend in their adopted country. The 
former were quiet, simple people, * keepers 
at home,' and living in patriarchal fashion. 

There was a hearty kindliness about them 
that charmed Alice, and a true hospitality 
that was far above and beyond the conven- 
tional ' Glad to see you's ' of more artificial 
society. Their hours were early, and their 
fare was frugal ; but it was a pleasant thing to 
hear their truthful welcome ; and it mattered 
little that the bouiUi beef was tasteless and 
stringy, and the pears and plums (which 
were the staples of the meal) but half 
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rip^ied bj the son; for wann hearts beat 
beneath their homelj garments, and the 
dmner of herbs was seasoned with words 
of heartj kindness. 

The acquaintances lived not hx away, and 
often a stent old Carlist connt or baron, shod 
in mnd-defying sabots^ would find his waj to 
Kelhonet, on some mission of good-will to 
its gentle Inmates ; but the one friends 
home was situated at a greater distance, 
and it was only by means of a carriage, 
that the chateau she inhabited could be 
reached. 

Through the furious country where the 
ancient Druids worshipped lay the road that 
led to the chateau of the Marquise de 
Pontarlec. There were * Dolmens,' giant 
masses of stone, more vast and numerous 
than those of our own Stonehenge, in the 
neighbourhood of that quaint old castle, 
and around it was a moat in which time- 
honoured carp rolled lazily, and all undis- 
turbed by the destroying hand of man. 
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Tbe old Marquise was verj fond of Marie, 
who she called her Mignonne ; and was always 
rejoiced when the girl, then a fresh, delicate 
maiden of some fifteen summers, was permitted 
to spend a few days with her, in the silent 
chateau among the * Dolmens/ 

Marie was absent on one of those visits, 
when the intelligence of her father's death 
reached Kelhouet, and Alice, ever ready to 
undertake the painful tasks of life, proceeded 
at once to Auray (the town near which the 
chateau stood) and sent for the orphan girl. 

It was a grievous thing to blight &e 
early joy-blossoms in that happy nature; 
grievous to watch the poor child's quiver- 
ing lip, while she learned that the £iither of 
whom her memory was so vivid, would never 
see his little girl again. 

'Let me go home,' she sobbed, as soon 
as she found words to speak, Mear sister 
Alice ' (for so she always called her aunt) • 
/ let me go to Kelhouet ; take me to poor 
mamma.' 
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Bat to this proposal Alice woald not 
agree. ^ No, Marie/ she said ; * no, poor 
child, yoa must stay here awhile, year 
mother is ill and nervous, and it may be 
that her presence will be wanted elsewhere. 
Madame de Pontarlec is so kind and good, 
that yon will not want for sympathy; 
and just now, believe me, that the seeing^ 
you will but add to your poor mother's 
sorrow.* 

(rentle and easily led, Marie soon re- 
signed herself to the temporary absence 
that was required of her ; and Alice re- 
turned to watch over her almost distracted 
sister, whose revelations of the past in the 
first hours of her distress, she felt might be 
such as should meet her ears alone. 

On the first Sunday after their affliction 
Alice EUerton went alone to offer up her 
prayers to God. In her own heart's lan- 
guage she poured forth her supplications, 
kneeling on the paved floor of the old 
church, with the benign image of the 
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mother of our Lady, the gracious St. Anne 
of Auray, looking down upon her devo- 
tions. 

The air was filled with incense, and the 
sacred edifice was crowded with kneeling 
figures. The solemn music of the Mass 
service swelled forth in a rich volume of 
religious sound, and deep reverence and 
silence reigned throughout the lofty temple, 
during the intervals of prayer and praise. 
The creed was not her creed, nor was the 
tongue her tongue; but this the English 
girl heeded not, as she bowed her head be- 
neath those soul-inspiring sounds. 

When the service was over she prepared 
to leave the church, but the crowd was 
great, and she therefore delayed her de- 
parture till some of the congregation should 
have gone out before her. As she waited in 
the aisle, there passed in their outward course 
many a holiday-dressed peasant girl in tall 
white cap and crimson petticoat; while not 
a few of tbe other sex, with flowing locks, 
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full * braises,' * and gaily trimmed jackets, 
gave a respectful nod of recognition to the 
* Sassenach ' lady, as they left the church. 

It was then that a figure, differing greatly 
in appearance from the rest, attracted her 
attention. It was that of a lady in deep 
mourning, tall and finely formed. She stood 
so near to Alice that their garments almost 
touched, and the latter was looking at the 
stranger with some little curiosity, when 
she heard these words murmured softly in 
her ear. 

* Miss Ellerton — ^for I cannot be mistaken 
in my belief that it is her whom I am 
addressing — may I spe^k to you alone? I 
have come to see you on important business, 
business in which you and those you love 
are deeply interested.' 

Alice was taken by surprise, for the voice 
was a strange one to her, and in that ' dim, 
religious light,' and concealed by the thick 
folds of her crape veil, the features of the 

* Nether garmente— an exaggeration of knickert)ocker8. 
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speaker were undiscemible. She could only 
say in reply : 

* Certainly, I am going home ; pray return 
with me/ But the presence of the veiled 
lady seemed in some sort to oppress her, and 
her heart beat faster than usual. The stran- 
ger's next words did not tend, to reassure 
her. 

* No, not home — not at least to Lady 
Thomleigh's home. You do not know me, 
you could not know me. But — No, I cannot 
say it— only I was with Sir Philip Thomleigh 
when he died, and I bear a message from 
him to his wife.' 

Alice uttered a &int exclamation of joy. 

They were standing in the light of day 
now, and through the dusky crape she 
could discern a true woman's face, pale and 
sad. 

* Oh, come at once;' she cried, * come to my 
poor sister ; she has so longed for one word 
from Philip. I do not know you, perhaps I 
ought not to ask you to take this trouble; 
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bat I cannot feel that a friend of my poor 
brother's is a stranger to me/ 

Helen threw back her veil. Did she 
imagine that the sight of her uncovered face 
would reveal the truth to that unsuspecting 
being, and that thus the pain of explanation 
would be spared her ? If this were her belief 
she was mistaken; for she was obliged to 
have recourse to words. 

*I will speak to you,' she said, * before 
(jod's altar. Let us go into His House ;' and 
they two went in. 

Helen leant against a massive pillar in the 
nave ; while Alice, who was weak and trem- 
bling, supported herself by resting her small 
clasped hands on the back of a Prie-Dieu ; 
and looking in the face of her strange 
companion, seemed asking for explana- 
tion. 

Helen returned the gaze unflinchingly, and 
as she did so, some of the old bitterness bom 
of the world's, and of woman's scorn of her, 
flashed out. 
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^Aje, look at me/ she said, look at the 
woman branded with shame, who has dared 
to touch with her polluted finger the hem of 
your garment. The creed of some Christian 
women says, that I have no right either to 
speak to, or to come near the pure and 
good. And they are right — God help me! 
But I will go soon, and trouble you no 
more.' 

Alice was alarmed ; and an idea occurring 
to her that she was addressed by one whose 
intellects were disordered, she looked round 
her as though for protection. 

* Nay, do not fear me,' said Helen, upon 
whom the expression of her companion's 
countenance was not lost. ^ Do not fear me, 
for I am sane as you are. The curse of mad- 
ness is not on me ; only I have been sinful, 
wearied, and persecuted.' 

* God help you !' ejaculated Alice. 

^ And now I am come to make confession,' 
pursued Helen, a little encouraged by the 
tone of Alice's last words, ^ and in what more 
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plsce can H be made than here — 
where, when but two are together, Crod him- 
self has said ''that he is in the midst of 
them?"* 

Alice bowed her head reverentlj. 

'Listen to me,' continued the a^tated 
woman* 'Mj name is Helen Langtou — the 
name I went by : Vaughan. Have yoa never 
heard of me? Search your memory, and 
think, if in days gone by, you have never 
caught whispered words in which my name 
was uttered as that of an unholy thing.* 

• Never,' said Alice, £EdntIy, while some- 
thing whispered to her what that strange 
woman was. 

' Never ! well, that makes my task the 
harder ; ' and she paused as if doubting how 
to proceed. 

* Oh ! speak, pray ! let me hear what you 
wished to say,* said Alice, impatiently ; for 
she recollected Gertrude, and the uneasiness 
her lengthened absence would occasion. 

'Have patience with me,' said the poor 
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woman, ^you will loathe me soon enough. 
You will fly from me as from a pestilence, 
when you know me for what I am — for 
the wretch who lived tmth Sir Philip 
Thomleigh — lived with him for years, and 
was his consolation when he was left 
alone.' 

* You V gasped the listener, and the wrongs 
of her sister seemed magnified a thousand-^ 
fold as she gazed wildly at the woman who 
had supplanted her. 

* Yes — even me — and said I not rightly 
that you would look upon me with loathing ? 
And yet, what was there left for me to do?' 
continued she in a softer tone. * He was un- 
happy, and feared that he had been wronged. 
All were gone, even his poor little children J 
and I — ^why, I had been almost his wife for 
years, before he ever knew your sister. I do 
not speak of my wrongs— of the vows of 
endless constancy he swore to m^; or of 
mine to him ; which I swear, before Heaven, 
were truly kept ! But I do say that he 

h2 
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should be forgiven bj her who drove him to 
the sin.' 

* You must not speak so of my poor 
sister/ faltered Alice, ^indeed you must 
not' 

- * Pardon me, but it is of Lady Thomleigh 
that I must speak. Since yesterday at noon, 
I have been endeavouring to find an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with you alone ; for I 
would fain spare your sister the pain, and, 
what she would doubtless consider the degra- 
dation, of a personal interview with one who 
has fallen so low as I have/ 
Alice signed to her to proceed. 

* I have said that I was with your brother- 
in-law when he lay dying — but oh! may I 
never again witness so sad a spectacle ! Poor 
Philip ! (and for a moment she covered her 
face with her hands, as though to shut out a 
painful vision) poor Philip! he saw strange 
visitors as he stood on the threshold of the 
world to come ; and in one of those visitors 
he thought he recognized his wife.' 
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Alice wept, and, with the tears dropping 
on her clasped bands, said imploringly : 

' And then ? Oh, tell me something of his 
last moments that will console his widow. 
Let me be the bearer of a message to her 
from her dead husband.' 

'Be patient; and you shall know all. 
Philip's death-bed was not altogether un- 
cheered by hope — ^hope for his children here, 
and for the pardon of his own sins hereafter. 
A blessed feeling, amounting almost to a 
conviction of his wife's truth, stole over his 
senses at the last ; and he bade me say to 
her, that even though erring he forgave her; 
and her name, mingled with those of his 
children, were the last sounds he uttered ere 
he breathed his last.' 

* God be thanked ! ' was Alice's solemn 
thanksgiving, and then, a feeling indescri- 
bable to herself, induced her to take the 
hand of that messenger of glad tidings, and 
press it against her own warm heart. Helen's 
swelled with fervent gratitude, for that 
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moment was a compensation for many a past 
suffering. 

* God bless you !' she ejaculated, as soon as 
the gasp in her throat permitted her to speak. 
* Grod bless you ! for you, a pure, good woman 
have not scorned the touch of the poor sin- 
ner's hand. And ah ! believe me when I say 
that did the world contain more of Charity 
such as yours, there would be in it fewer 
such as I am. But now, if I may Venture 
to advise, I would suggest your return to 
Lady Thornleigh, and that you should at once 
inform her of all that I have said to you. 
This done, you must prepare her to hear 
more ; for a most important portion of my 
mission has yet to be fulfilled. I shall remain 
in the town, and you will, I trust, let me 
know the effect of your communication; and 
will inform me when and where we can meet 
again.' 

But little more passed between them, ere 
they parted ; Helen, to enter with a relieved 
heart her spacious room on the first story of 
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the * Lion d'Or ; ' and Alice, to impart to her 
widowed sister the intelligence of her sin- 
gular interview with the friend who had 
smoothed Philip Thomleigh's pillow at the 
last, and had listened to his parting words. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

' Heayen's Sovereign nres all beings but Himself 
That hideous sight— a naked human heart.' 

Young's Night Thooobts. 

' Le paijnre est one yerta 
Lorsque le serment &it nn crime/— >VofLTAZiiB. 

It was with very conflicting feelings that 
Grertrude listened to Alice's account of her 
interview with the stranger. Her first sensa- 
tion was one of joy that she had been re- 
membered; and of deep gratitude for the 
forgiving message that had been vouchsafed 
to her. But after a while less holy thoughts 
rose in her breast, filling it with a jealous bit- 
terness against the woman who had lain on 
Philip's heart, and shared his secrets. True, 
she had deceived him ; not indeed with the 
deception of which he had accused her, but 
still after a manner that had brought a cloud 
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upon her name and upon bis honour; and 
therefore she had no right to visit with her 
anger either the husband who had turned to 
another for consolation, or the woman who 
had helped him to forget his suspected wife. 
In this fashion might Lady Thornleigh have 
reasoned with herself, and thus have kept 
down the evil thoughts that were surging 
within her ; but this she cared not to do, and 
merely said, in a calm, cold tone to her sister : 

* Alice, I will see this lady; this Helen 
Langton, or Vaughan, or by whatever name 
she may be called.' 

Alice was pained by her tone ; nor was 
she quite willing that her sister should 
meet the stranger who, despite herself, had 
interested her so deeply ; but judging from 
her own heart, she could not forbear saying : 

* Would you see her ? Later, perhaps you 
might, for his eyes were closed by her hands, 
and that is a sacred bond.' 

* But one that after all, perhaps, does not 
exist, Alice. We have no proof that this 
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person is even what she says she is ; and her 
story may likewise be possibly an invention. 

^Husbt Gertrude/ interrupted her sister; 
* would you lose your belief in this new-bom 
comfort? you were not used to be so sua* 
picious and distrustful. Have you no faith 
in my discernment ? Believe me, the heart is 
rarely deceived ; and I would stake my exist- 
ence on this woman's truth.* 

^ Forgive me/ said Gertrude, humbled and 
regretful. 'I am very weak and foolish^ 
Alice, but you do not know how heavy is the 
weight of sorrow laid upon me. Could you 
but guess what I sufier, you would wonder 
that I have not long since sunk under the 
burthen.' 

* Poor Gertrude ! Believe me that I would 
gladly share it with you ; gladly take the load 
oft your heart, and bear it on my own. You 
are not strong enough in nerves and spirits 
to see the stranger yet; but I will go to her, 
and learn more. Then, if you still desire it, 
you may have an interview with one who 
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seems to feel for us so sincerely ; and may 
the sight of her give yon comfort, instead of 
the pain which I fear would be the conse- 
quence of the meeting/ 

On the following day Alice was listening 
with breathless interest to the details of 
Philip's dying testament and latest wishes. 
The reader knows already what that testa- 
ment contained, and what those latest wishes 
were ; and to Alice they did indeed seem 
most incongruous and extraordinary : never- 
theless, as she rose to leave the room where 
the lengthened dialogue had been carried on, 
she held out her hand to Helen. 

* We shall meet again,' she said; * for what- 
ever may be the course of conduct decided on 
by my sister, when she learns this strange 
history, we at least shall, I trust, be friends. 
I regret that you have not with you the 
volume, in which was written a document 
so important ; but you have shown me 
letters, and have told me enough to prove 
that you have deserved better at our hands 
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than to be answered coldly and by letter. 
Pray say tbat you will not leaye tiiis place 
without infonning me of your intention; 
pray promise me that we shall meet again.' 

* It were better not,' said Helen, sadly ; 
* Believe me it were better not, but you have 
yet to learn how women such as I are 
spoken of, and how just and heavy is the 
condemnation with which they are visited; 
and should the world know of our meeting 
here, even you, blameless as you are, would 
not escape calumny.' 

' But this is not the world,' said Alice ; * in 
this quiet place, if anywhere, our sayings and 
our doings may pass unheeded.' 

* True,' responded Helen ; * and as I have 
entrusted the secret of my hurried journey 
to no living soul, I may perhaps venture, for 
another day, to remain in your neighbour- 
hood; and, without injury to you, may see 
you once again.' 

This being settled, and an early hour on 
the following morning having been fixed on 
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for their parting interview, Alice mounted 
her pony, and returned to Kelhouet. 

A rapid trot of her little Breton steed 
soon brought Miss Ellerton to the Chateau, 
and there the first object that met her eyes 
was Gertrude, pacing rapidly along the gravel 
walk before the door. 

' Alice,' she exclaimed, * before you tell me 
anything that has passed, answer me one 
question, and describe to me, in a few words, 
this Helen that you have been visiting.' 

*A few words!' said Alice, faintly. *That 
would be small measure, in which to portray 
a beauty, and a charm that I have rarely seen 
equalled.' 

' But tell me, is she dark or &ir, and is her 
form slight or of large proportions ? I saw 
a miniature once, hidden among poor Philip's 
most cherished possessions, and asked him of 
whom it was the likeness ; but he refused to 
satisfy my curiosity. The face was a very 
beautiful one, the hair dark, and the eyes 
long-shaped and sleepy. But the smile ! Oh ! 
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Alice, it was such a smile, the sweetest and 
the brightest I ever saw." 

' There was no smile on the face I saw to- 
day,' said her sister, grayely. ^Strange, 
indeed, if there had been. From your de- 
scription, however, I have little doubt that 
Mrs. Yaughan is the original of the portrait, 
guarded so carefully by our poor Philip. 
But what of this, dear Gertrude ? and why 
are you so anxious to identify — ' 

* Surely,* interposed her sister, eagerly, 
* surely you must be as desirous as I am to 
be convinced that this woman is at least no 
impostor —no inventor of lies to deceive us V 

She spoke with vehemence, but Alice re- 
plied with even more than her wonted gen- 
tleness. 

* Forgive me for my dullness, dear sister, 
but had you seen Mrs. Vaughan as I have 
seen her, and had you watched her words 
and countenance as I have done to-day; 
you would hardly be surprised that all 
memory of your doubts should have escaped 
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me. And now that I have answered your 
questions^ you must listen to me, and after 
hearing the statement that has been made to 
me^ you must decide on the course of con* 
duct you will pursue.' 

The summer sun had already passed its 
meridian, when the sisters, seated under a 
spreading lime-tree, held their colloquy. 
Lady Thornleigh listened in silence while 
Alice revealed to her the almost incredible 
details concerning Sir Philip s last testament, 
and his ultimate instructions to Helen con- 
cerning it. 

^ And now,' she added, when all was told, 
•now, Gertrude, surely the time has come 
when you will remember the interests of 
your children, and will, if it be within your 
power, redeem their name, and your own 
from suspicion and disgrace.' 

The appeal was urgent, but it was made 
in vain. 

• You urged me on a matter about which 
you were not qualified to judge,' said Geiv 
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trade, eoldl J. ' Bat yoa might at least gi^e 
me credit fcnr disintarestednesB, and belieTe 
that I would scarcelj do that for worldlj 
gain, which I had refosed to your entreaties, 
and to the commands of mj hnsband. The 
same obstacles are in mj way now, that stood 
daring that time of trial and wretchedness, 
between me and my justification. Till those 
obstacles shaU be remoyed, disgrace, sas- 
pidon, and poverty mast be my portion. 
But I will see this person. — ^I will stand 
before this appointed judge of my conduct^ 
and do homage to this arbitress of my fate. 
A fitting one truly is she ! Think of it, Alice. 
Sir Philip's mistress sitting in judgment on 
Philip Thomleigh's wife ! It is, indeed, a 
sight to make men smile.' And she laughed 
a bitter and scornful laugh, as though she 
mocked herself and all the world. 

* Oh ! (xertrude. Do not speak so angrily 
and cruelly. Is it this poor woman's fault 
that fortune has been thrust upon her? 
Gladly would she make restitution were it in 
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her power to do so; and right thankful 
would she be could she restore this wealth 
to you and to its rightful heir.' 

* I thank her, but neither I, nor mine will 
consent to receive alms from Sir Philip 
Thomleigh's friend V said Gertrude, with 
proud determination. And Alice, seeing 
that her present mood was one that ren- 
dered reasoning with her useless, was pru- 
dently silent. 

Truly, when those we love disappoint us, 
the hit on our heart is a hard one ! Alice 
felt this as she leant her head upon her 
hand and recalled (moodily and almost re- 
sentfully) her sister's words. Doubts were 
creeping in, and beliefs vanishing away; 
while testimonies which she had driven forth 
before as unworthy of credit, came rushing 
back — ^a perfect crowd of witnesses — to prove 
that Gertrude was what her sister feared to 
name. 

It was, perhaps, strange that the fortress 
of faith, which had stood firm against so 
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many roagh assaults, shoald be crombling 
away at last, reduced by the arrow of a 
sharply uttered word ! But the case is not a 
novel one ; nor is Alice the only woman who 
has deemed an act or thought of meanness to 
be the worst of faults, and of all others the 
most hard to be forgiven. 

And was it a true bill that the deliberating 
jury in her heart had found against her un- 
happy sister? And can you, O reader 
(magnanimous and disinterested as you 
doubtless are), suspend your judgment for a 
while, and forbear to condemn this Gertrude, 
feulty though she be ? Can you abstain from 
stigmatizing her as one who could command 
her feelings and her temper well enough, 
till she found that it was not love and con- 
fidence alone, but lands and money that Mrs. 
Vaughan had obtained from Philip Thom- 
leigh? Can you, in short, do what Alice 
did not, namely, think of her charitably, and 
with hope ? 

Liady Thomleigh left the garden abruptly, 
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after her last angry speech ; and soon after 
Alice was startled by the sound of carriage 
wheels. Looking round her, she saw their 
little cha/r'd'i>anc at the door, and a minute 
later Gertrude entered it, and was driven 
away at the measured trot of the broad-* 
backed mare who drew the old-world look- 
ing vehicle. 

On that evening, Helen sat alone in the 
little inn's best room at A It was a 

large and lofty chamber ; two narrow beds, 
placed side by side under an alcove, occupied 
one end of it ; and at the other were three 
windows, having view upon the market- 
place. In the centre stood a white marble 
table ; and round the walls were heavy chairs, 
cushioned with time-worn Utrecht velvet. 
Who has not seen hundreds of such rooms ? 
Who has not said, on entering them, that 
they were of all rooms the most cheerless 
and unhomelike. 

Helen had wandered about her apartment 
till she was tired, and she had examined the 
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engravings on the walls till she knew their 
small details by heart. There were bronze 
horses on the chimney-piece, driyen by an 
insane-looking Apollo, with hair erect ; and 
of those horses she knew every vein and 
muscle ; nor was there a paper rose or poppy 
in the gandy flower-vases which had escaped 
her notice. She had been long alone, and 
what was to her a trying thing, had been for 
hours without occupation. The shades of 
evening were creeping on at last, and 
under cover of the coming twilight, she 
drew her chair .towards the open window. 
There were crowds of busily idle peasants on 
the place outside ; and much of noise and 
merriment. Helen looked on and listened 
mechanically, for her thoughts were far away. 
She was with Philip again in that great 
London house, where he had bid her work 
for him ; and she was glad — ^glad in spite of 
loneliness and gloom — that she had taken 
her first step in the direction to which his 
dying fingers had pointed. She was absorbed 
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in these meditations, when the door of her 
room was opened slowly, and a figure, tread- 
ing noiselessly along the uncarpetted floor, 
advanced towards her. Then she turned her 
head, and seeing a pale face, with thin, 
sharply cut features and cold, grey eyes, 
looking at her fixedly, she knew at once, and 
by intuition, that it was Philip's widow who 
stood before her. There was no resemblance 
between that attenuated woman and the 
fresh, bright being whom (before the shadow 
had fallen on what was then the sunshine of 
her life) Helen had once seen ; yet, despite 
the great and entire change, her instinct did 
not, and could not, deceive her. 

She rose from her chair, and the two 
women confronted each other. They were 
very different in appearance, and apparently 
so in age ; though, in point of fact. Lady 
Thomleigh was scarcely more than two years 
the elder. She was, however, wasted nearly 
to a shadow ; her cheeks were hollow, and 
her forehead traced with lines ; while Helen 
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was in the full zenith of her wonderfully- 
preserved beauty. 

Gertrude was the first to break a silence 
which was painfully embarrassing. 

' I beg to apologize for my intrusion/ said 
she, with all the haughtiness that could be 
thrown into ciyil words, ^but it appears to 
me advisable that Miss EUerton should not 
visit this hotel at present ; and in affidrs of 
business, there is no one in this neighbour- 
hood who can take my place.' 

Helen bowed her head humbly ; but words 
wherewith to answer the implied taunt, &iled 
her. 

^ I am afraid,' continued Lady Thomleigh, 
drawing her chair to the table, and leaning 
her arm upon the marble, ^I am afraid 
that I must ask your permission to rest 
during a few minutes, for I am weak and 
ill.' 

Helen again inclined her head, but re- 
mained silent. She gave one look at the 
care-worn face and figure, clad in its deepest 
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widow's weeds ; and no feeling harder than 
that of pity found a place in her heart. 

*You have come/ said Gertrude, coldly 
and calmly, ^ to inquire of me whether I am 
deserving of the name I bear.' 

* Oh, no, no,' interrupted Helen ; * you are 
mistaken, madam ; believe me that you are. 
Pardon me, if to your sister I expressed my 
meaning, and described my errand wrongly. 
I know you have been greatly' — and she 
hesitated as though unwilling to proceed. 

* Greatly what? Pray continue your re^ 
marks, for I am prepared to listen to painful 
truths.' 

Her sense of the injustice done her, 
roused Helen, giving her courage to say, 
with tolerable composure : 

* You speak harshly, Lady Thomleigh ; but 
you cannot anger me, for you were his wife, 
and are, like myself, in deep aflSliction. Do 
you think it is for my own pleasure that I am 
here ? And can you imagine that I would 
causelessly have thrust myself into your 
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neighbourhood? Believe me that I am 
deeply sensible of my own unfitness for 
the oflSee to which I have })een appomted ; 
and that could I have obtained elsewhere a 
clue wherewith to guide me, I would have 
followed it while life lasted^ sooner than have 
shocked you with the sight of one whose 
presence must be so hateful to you.' 

There was no servile cringing in Helen's 
manner, humble as were her words; and 
Gertrude felt that a tribute, undeserved 
perhaps but still a tribute worthy of ac- 
ceptance, was offered to her own implied 
superiority. 

^I presume, madam,' continued Helen, 
* that you have already been made acquainted 
with the conditions, on the fulfilment alone, 
of which you can be restored to your former 
position, and / be permitted to return to 
poverty and obscurity. So much, at least. 
Miss Ellerton must have made known to 
you.' 

Lady Thornleigh bent her head in token 
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of assent, but turned away the countenance 
on which deep mortification was so plainly 
written. 

* I take God to witness/ pursued Helen, 
^ that in this affair I am a most unwilling 
agent ; and that gladly would I delegate to 
another the task allotted to me by Sir Philip 
Thornleigh. Nay, madam, do not shrink 
from the mention of that name, for it is one 
that is filling both our hearts/ 

* But one that shall not be named by you 
within my hearing,' broke in Lady Thorn- 
leigh, whose weakened nerves were ever set 
a quivering when her husband s name was 
uttered, and who now spoke in a voice 
choked by hysterical sobs. * Mrs. Vaughan, 
Madam, it is time that this interview should 
cease. I was wrong to seek it ; nor know I 
what strange fancy seized me when I left my 
home to seek you here this day.' 

Helen was greatly grieved at her obduracy. 

* Surely,' she said, * there must be some 
feeling in your heart to contradict your 
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words. Had I been a woman, insolent in 
mj success and glorying in nij wealth, yon 
would do well to scorn me. But, with my 
heart full even to breaking, I have come a 
weary journey to devise with you or yours 
some means of doing justice to the wronged, 
and that done, why the world and you will 
hear of me no more.* 

Lady Thornleigh was at last moved ; Helen 
saw the change of feeling, and <;ontinued. 

*It is far from my wish to prolong this 
interview ; my purpose in coming here being 
merely to demand whether you will accept 
of my services, and assist me to promote the 
attainment of Sir Philip's wishes.' 

* I cannot,' faltered Gertrude. 

* You cannot ! Oh ! Lady Thornleigh, in 
mercy to yourself and to your children, reflect 
deeply ere you do that which may so mate- 
rially affect THEIR fortunes, while it must 
leave unsatisfied the last wish of him who is 
no more. Pardon me for what may seem 
officious in this entreaty ; but I have known 
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the bitterness of the world's contempt, and 
dread it for those that Philip loved so well.' 

* And have you no doubt of my truth, no 
fears that even if I would, I could not clear 
myself?' 

Instead of replying, Helen could only 
ejacqlate the words, * Poor Philip ! ' and then 
the tears filled her eyes. 

Gertrude was fairly conquered by this 
touching evidence of genuine feeling ; for 
no one could have spoken those two regret- 
ful words as that grieved woman had, were 
the heart not true and the purposes pure 
and unselfish. 

* Forgive me,' said the remorseful lady, 
* forgive me for my jealous and unworthy 
words. I was angry. It seemed so bitter 
to find one employed to pronounce upon 
my conduct and measure out my punish- 
ment — ' 

' And that one such a thing as I am,' said 
Helen, meekly. *Well can I understand 
how hard it is to bear. But you forgive him 

i2 
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now ? He had no time. He could scarcely 
speak his wishes^ save to one who felt for 
him as. only a woman can feel.' 

* But he died forgiving me, and believing 
that I had not wronged him?* asked Ger- 
trude, in a hushed voice. 

^ Indeed he did, for you and his children 
occupied his latest thoughts; and you were 
all with him in spirit when he breathed his 
last/ 

* Thank God,* said Lady Thomleigh, fer- 
vently ; and for a while there was silence in 
the room, while the women shed healing 
tears to the memory of the loved and lost. 

* One word,' said Gertrude, as, after a time 
she removed her handkerchief from her eyes. 
*One word before we part. The time may 
come — nay, it must come, when I shall be 
enabled to justify myself in the world's 
opinion. But that time may be yet far 
distant, and I must wait God's time in 
patience.' 

*But is there nothing in my power to 
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effect ? Is there no aid that I, by means of 
the riches that are yours, can render you ? ' 

* Nothing. I am bound by my fears, and 
by a promise/ 

* A promise rashly given, perchance, and 
unlawfully exacted ; such a promise may not 
be binding/ 

^That is a question which only my own 
conscience can decide,* said Lady Tbomleigh. 
* In the meantime — * 

'In the meantime,' exclaimed her com- 
panion, with some of her characteristic im- 
patience, ' give me, I entreat, some word, 
some name, connected, however remotely, 
with this cruel mystery, and leave the rest 
to me/ 

*I cannot — I dare not,' said Gertrude, 
turning even paler than before. 

* Take courage,' urged Helen, * one name 
is all I ask for. Stay, do not speak, but 
write it here,' and she placed her own 
small memorandum book in Gertrude's 
hand. 
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For a moment the latter hesitated, and 
then taking the pencil, traced with trembling 
fingers two words upon the page. Helen did 
not read them then, but closing the book, 
laid it on the tabl(B beside her. 

*It is well,' she said. * And I thank you 
for the eflTort you have made. Lady Thorn- 
leigh ! we may never meet again, but should 
the time arrive when, with your boy and girl 
beside you, you are leading a life of happiness 
at dear old Thornleigh Abbey, promise me 
that for the sake of one who will be poor and 
lonely then, you will think with mercy on the 
fallen; and will believe that to those who 
have loved much, much may, perhaps, be 
forgiven.' 

' I promise,' said Gertrude, ' and in return 
I ask you to be my friend.' 

* A friend at heart, and for life, believe me. 
But there are circumstances under which 
even those who are bound by the closest ties 
of friendship would do wisely to bid each 
other a lasting " farewell." And ours is a 
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case where (of all others) such a course 
would be most advisable.' 

* Do not say so,' said Gertrude, mournfully. 
' I cannot forget your generous kindness.' 

* But you would remember other things 
which it is not in the nature of our sex to 
forget. Besides, you are of the world, Lady 
Thornleigh ; and it becomes Philip's widow, 
and the mother of Philip's children, to stand 
as high as may be above the world's sneers,' 
and the world's hard word. No, in this life 
we shall see each other no more. I depart 
to work for Philip and his children, while 
you remain to wait and hope.' 

She looked so grandly beautiful as she 
spoke, that Gertrude shrank abashed into her 
humble self. What was she, that Philip 
should have deserted that peerless creature 
to make one so every way inferior to her his 
bride ? What, indeed, but that men — 

* However they do praise themselves, 
Have fancies far more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won. 
Than women's are.' 
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Lady Thomleigh found it impossible to 
change the purpose of the high-hearted 
woman, who would only accept from her her 
hand at parting, and the fervent * God bless 
you,' that came warm from the heart of 
Philip's widow. 

*May God be with you and with your 
children,' said Helen, as her hand (on which 
was a mourning ring for Thornleigh) rested 
for a moment in that of his long parted-from 
wife. * May we meet again in a world where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage, and where tears will be wiped from all 
faces. Wait and hope. Lady Thomleigh, and 
think kindly of me if you can.' 

And so they parted. Alice loved her sister 
again, when she found that Gertrude did 
justice to the penitent woman, whose wrongs 
had been so much greater than her own. 
She did not attempt to analyze the causes 
which had wrought the change in her sister's 

« 

feelings and opinions ; it was enough for her 
that Lady Thomleigh was no longer harsh 
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and stem ; and there was consolation in the 
knowledge that Helen was in possession of a 
password which might open the secret closet, 
where the skeleton of her sister's life was 
hidden. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* Gorgeons flowrets in the sunlight shining 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day. 
Tremulous leaves with soft and silver lining, 

Buds that open only to decay, 
Brilliant hopes all woven in gorgeous tissues, 

Flaunting gaily In the golden light. 
Large desires with most uncertain issues. 

Tender wishes blossoming at night/ 

LONGFELXOW. 

The journey from A to Paris was a 

tedious one, and during the hours that it 
lasted, Helen had ample time to think over 
her plans and projects for the future. She 
had two great purposes in view, one of them 
being to obey Philip's last commands, and 
the other to benefit a class among her sex, 
which, of all others, she pitied and mourned 
over. It had required but little reflection 
to convince her, that it was not by hiding 
herself in retirement, and by keeping aloof 
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from the thronged haunts of her fellow- 
sinners, that either of the objects for which 
she desired to live, could be effected. 

By mixing in society, such society at least 
as she could command, there was some 
shadow of probability that the mystery of 
Lady Thornleigh's life might, through her 
means, be elucidated. With this hope, there- 
fore, and in furtherance of the other object 
which she had so greatly at heart, she de- 
termined to fix her residence in London. 
Once there, manifold were the duties that 
she was resolved to impose on herself. Her 
work should be done everywhere, — in the 
abodes of gaiety and dissipation, and, if 
necessary, even in the low haunts of the 
criminal and the abandoned. Like the 
wretched mendicants who, in continental 
cities, are seen to crawl forth in the early 
morning light, to search in dirt heaps for 
such refuse scraps as may serve them in their 
need ; even so did Helen determine to be a 
digger for the hidden good, small though her 
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gain might be, and sought for among the 
cast-out dregs of low humanity. 

She had a mystery to solve, one, too, in 
which she little doubted that the interests of 
those she had sworn to serve, were involved, 
it might be, in a web of crime. 

Lady Thornleigh's manifest alarm pre- 
eluded all recourse to professional ^detec- 
tives/ and it was therefore on her own 
unaided efforts that she could alone rely. 
Philip had not left the duty which he had 
neglected, to be performed by either un- 
willing or unable hands; and the sequel of 
this story will show, that the humble instru- 
ment he had chosen was not unworthy of his 
trust. 

Helen's first act was to hire a house in one 
of the best and most fashionable streets, and 
to furnish it with care and taste. The 
* family mansion,' where a gorgeous achieve- 
ment blazed forth in heraldric splendour, was 
never more entered by her who was now its 
owner ; nor did she take possession of any of 
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the * family^belongings ' of the Thornleigh's. 
plate, jewels, library, furniture — all were hers; 
yet all remained as Philip left them, and, 
undesecrated by her touch, were guarded as 
sacred deposits for his widow and his children. 

The world of London knew nothing of 
Mrs. Vaughan, save that as Philip Thom- 
leigh's mistress, she was said to have * be- 
haved well ; ' and that, in appreciation of her 
conduct, and in disgust at that of his wife, 
he had committed the insane act of making 
her the heiress of his wealth. That she had 
schemed for this result, or acted in some 
unworthy fashion to arrive at it, seemed 
certainly more than probable ; and to that 
belief did those incline who were not likely 
to benefit by her accession to fortune. There 
were, however, many who took her merits 
upon trust, and believed her perfect, from the 
mere fact that she was rich. 

In the spring of the year that followed 
on Philip's death, Helen broke through her 
habits of seclusion, and what is called ^opened 
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her house* to a certain portion of 4ihe London 
world. It was a very agreeable society that 
she collected round her. Among the men 
were many distinguished by talent, and high 
in worldly position ; while there were besides 
a few persons of rare genius but of reserved 
habits, who (thawed by the genial warmth of 
Helen's manner, and the unobtrusive bright- 
ness of her conversation) had been drawn 
from their books and their retirement to join 
her magic circle. 

There were some women among Helen's 
guests ; for she was not one of those who can 
endure an entire dependence for companion- 
ship on male friends and acquaintances : but 
although those of her own sex with whom she 
associated were necessarily chosen from that 
class against which society shuts its doors, it 
must not therefore be imagined that all such 
banished ones could find entrance within hers. 
There was a line drawn by Mrs. Vaughan, 
beyond which none could, and indeed beyond 
which none ever attempted to pass. Helen 
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acknowledged fully and unconditionally the 
wisdom and the justice of those long-stand- 
ing social laws, by which women whose sins 
have been flagrant and public, are excluded 
from general recognition and consideration. 

* Those women,' so Helen argued, *who 
could wish for and aim at such recognition, 
are most probably the least sincere in their 
repentance, and the least worthy of being 
upheld. But there are encouragements to 
be given,' she would say, * and friendly visits 
to-be paid privately and unostentatiously to 
those who are mourning over their sins in 
solitude: and such kindly upholding can, 
hardly do an injury to the interests of society.' 
Impressed with this belief, she acted on it 
systematically, choosing her companions from 
among those whose early temptations might 
in some sort palliate their offences, and espe- 
cially seeking for those who, far from boast- 
ing of and luxuriating in the consequences of 
their guilt, were grieving over the necessity 
that kept them as they were. 
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Were we describing an imaginary charac- 
ter, we would abstain from depicting Helen 
as having fellowship with the unfruitfiil work- 
ers of darkness; while we should, instead, 
portray her as leading the life of a penitent 
recluse, far from the dangers of temptation, 
and equally removed from the power of suc- 
couring those who had fallen. This done 
(and having enlisted in her behalf the sym- 
pathies of the right thinking), we would lead 
our penitent gently by the hand, laying her 
down at last in a peaceful grave ; over which 
village children should strew the flowers she 
loved the best, while with their innocent tears 
they moistened the sods that lay above the 
breast of their bene&ctress. 

But it was not among the just, who needed 
no repentance, that our sinner believed her 
mission lay. Among those with whose weak- 
nesses she was acquainted, and of whose 
mental diseases and their possible cure 
she had some knowledge, she deemed it her 
duty to liva It may be suggested that she 
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chose that field of duty, because in it she 
found an excitement that was pleasant to 
her; and there are some who will not be 
backward to remark, that the company of 
sinners was likely to be more congenial to a 
woman of Helen's description than that of 
saints. There are few whose motives, as well 
as conduct, can bear with impunity the 
searching inyestigation of the merciless: 
but it is by her deeds, and by the good she 
effected that this woman must be judged, 
an4 not by the preconceived notions of those 
by whom that judgment may be too rashly 
pronounced. 

There was but one place of public resort fre- 
quented by Mrs. Vaughan, and that one was 
the Italian Opera. Her love of music was in- 
tense, and her attendance constant in the 
excellent Box which she had engaged. She 
was known rather than seen to be there ; for 
seated behind the half-drawn curtain she in- 
dulged in her deeply felt pleasure with as 
much privacy as possible. 
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It was on a full and brilliant night, at * Her 
Majesty's Theatre/ that two men standing in 
the stalls between the acts of the * Lucia,' 
levelled their glasses somewhat pertinaciously 
at a box on the first tier, in which one lady 
was visible, and the presence of another was 
more than suspected. 

The former, whose face was turned towards 
the stage, was a little creature, — fair-haired, 
and beautifully * got up,' with small delicate 
features and a dazzling skin. Of the latter, 
we whose privilege it is to look behind the 
curtain, can offer a description. She w^as 
dressed in black as, indeed, was her invaria- 
ble custom ; and her only ornaments were the 
diamond locket suspended from her throat, 
and a single crimson rose in her rich dark 
hair. Her face had a character of calm love- 
liness (if we may so express it) that was sin- 
gularly attractive, and had she allowed her 
beauty to be seen, she would have been the 
cynosure of many an eye that night. 

Her companion was the *well conducted,' 
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but too tardily married wife of Lord Tiver- 
ton, — an old and intimate friend of Philip 
Thomleigh. The pair were well matched, 
for they never had what the husband called 
* rows ;' and they were both firmly convinced 
that the best philosophy of life consists in 
every one doing what he or she finds most 
agreeable. Lady Tiverton was a first-rate 
rider across country, * sticking to her horse* 
(as her Lord expressed it) * better than any 
woman in England ;' and for that cause, if for 
that alone, he whose soul was in the stable 
would have admired and respected her. 

Lord Tiverton was rarely seen at the Opera, 
or indeed in any place where dress ^^as re- 
quired, and where ladies expected him to be 
decorous. He hated to be, what the French 
call g^ne^ and what he called bored ; and he 
had moreover a fancy for putting his boots 
where he chose, and was sulky if (when nature 
within him called for a cigar) he was not able 
to obey her dictates. Sleepy he was at all 
times and places — and as, at his home and 
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in his club, he would always indulge in the 
pleasant restorative of a ^napf he declared 
that it was * deuced jolly' to adhere to those 
sanctums, where there were no ^ confounded 
women to make the agreeable to.' Such was 
Lord Tiverton. Maggie Brand suited him 
exactly ; for she had just the right number 
of ideas in her head, and just the proper 
amount of sentiment in her heart, to keep 
her what he called * straight,' while *Tivvy' 
was to her a — 

* Something better than her dog, a little dearer than her horse ;' 

and she was true to him accordingly. 

Lady Tiverton entertained for Mrs. 
Vaughan a feeling almost akin to affection. 
The latter amused her, while most of the 
women she associated with were so ' boring ;' 
she had caught * Tivvy's' word (the word in- 
deed of most of the men she knew), and used 
it freely. She was not particularly fond of 
music, and on the present occasion had come 
to the Opera to please her friend, who did 
not care to be companionless at the Theatre, 
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and one of whose favourite Operas bad 
been announced for performance on the night 
in question. 

During the first act, and while her senses 
were wrapt in the enjoyment of Donizetti's 
most exquisite melodies, a young man had 
entered the box, and unobserved by its 
occupants, had taken up his temporary 
station there. He was one of the hundreds 
of well-dressed juvenile gentlemen who are 
harmless enough in themselves, but whose 
increasing numbers (a supply evidently 
created by the demand) does not tend to 
raise our estimate of the dignity of the 
nineteenth century, in so far as its social 
ambitions may be taken into account. That 
women find such beings necessary to them 
is a fact, though a melancholy one. Did 
they not exist, who would do the dancing 
work ; the attendance and commission work ; 
and, alas, sometimes the dirty work ? Who 
is it that repeats to the itching ears of eager 
listeners the scandal and gossip of the clubs ? 
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Who is it, that going from house to house, 
promulgates the last on dit, the last scrape, 
the last whispered surmise ? Who but the 
well-dressed, smooth-spoken, simpering gen- 
tlemen, who congregate round the ladies' tea- 
tables, and pander to their perverted tastes ? 

There was no ill-nature in the individual 
whose name was * Freddy ' Hemingsley, and 
who had just ambled daintily into Mrs. 
Vaughan's box, for he was as obedient and 
nearly as innocuous as a dancing dog. Helen 
rather liked him, for though pretty to look 
at, he was quite devoid of affectation^ and 
though content to be silent, was ready to 
answer tolerably to the point the questions 
put to him. 

Lady Tiverton never stayed late at places 
of amusement. She was rather a creature 
of habit, and living much in the open air 
was apt, not only to grow sleepy betimes, 
but to manifest her somniferousness in a 
rather demonstrative fashion. 

* Poor little woman,' said the dancing 
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attendant on his return from seeing her 
to her carriage ; he was exhilarated by his 
promotion to the front of the box, and 
perhaps felt it appropriate to be * fast.' 

* Poor little woman ! I fancy Tivvy pulls 
her up sharp if she stays out too late.' 

* Does he ? ' said Helen, snjiling ; ' I should 
think it would be scarcely necessary to pull 
up anything so easy going as Maggie.' 

* How pretty she looked to-night,' pursued 
little Freddy, *so much prettier than when 
she's got up to ride.' 

*Do you think so? Ah, that is because 
you are not a hunting man.' 

* But I do hunt when I can get a mount ; 
only I believe I think all women prettier 
when they don't try to look like men. It's 
hard to keep up with the pace girls go in 
these days.' 

*It's the pace that kills then, you think V 
said Mrs. Vaughan, smiling. * And you are 
determined, of course, not to fall a victim to 
the charms of a " fast " young lady ? ' 
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* Not if I can help it,' answered * Freddy,' 
with all a weak creature's keen instinct of 
self-preservation. * But now, Mrs. Vaughan, 
don't you think that women are bores when 
they're slang ? ' 

'Perhaps you don't speak the language. 
I have heard that it is a nice one, when 
thoroughly understood,' remarked Helen, 
ironically. 

' Oh, but I do understand it,' cried Freddy, 
who was evidently unwilling to be thought 
deficient in any modem accomplishment; 
* my sisters talk it a little too, and I assure 
you they were much nicer before they learnt 
it. Cecilia used to be ladylike and good- 
natured, but now she is always making 
herself sick with cigarrettes; while Julia 
almost swears at her, and tells her that she 
makes herself look as ugly as the deuce.' 

*A pleasant picture you have drawn of 
your sisters. And what do you do the 
while ? Look on and say nothing ? ' 

* Well I used to sing with them, but 
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they don't care about that now, or for 
playing either. They think men hate music, 
and are bored by quiet, accomplished girls. 
I do believe my sisters would do just like 
us at the clubs if they could.' 

^ It is a pitiable state of things,' said 
Mrs. Vaughan, condolingly. * But surely 
you give them good advice, and the benefit 
of your experience.' 

* Why should I ? they won't listen to me. 
They think me a muff when I tell them that 
men bate fast girls ; and as to believing me 
when I say that fellows talk about and 
ridicule them at the clubs, why, they only 
laugh at me.' 

* Then I don't see what more you can do ; 
and I fear that Miss Cecilia and Miss Julia 
must be left to the purchase of their own 
experience.' 

When the conversation (if such it could 
be called) had reached this point, Helen, 
whose eyes were turned towards the stalls, 
remarked the two men whose double barrels 
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were at that moment again levelled at her 
box. One of them she knew, while the 
other scarcely seemed a stranger to her. 
She could not recollect when or where 
she had seen him before ; but surely that 
rather singularly shaped head, with its 
broad massive forehead, was not strange to 
her. 

While she was searching her memory for 
time and place, she perceived an empty 
space where the two men had been ; and 
in another moment the door of the box 
opened and admitted them. 

Mrs. Vaughan shook hands with the one 
she was acquainted with, and who happened 
to be among her especial favourites ; the 
latter then introduced his companion as 
Arthur Brandreth. 

On hearing the name, Helen at once 
recollected it to be that of the singular 
individual with whom years before she had 
formed an acquaintance, transient indeed, 
but pleasant. 
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* I was sure I had seen you before,' said 
she, holding out her hand ; * for you are the 
same, and yet almost as different as two 
people can be.' 

^Is it possible that you had the faintest 

shadow of a recollection of me ? ' asked 
Brandreth, seating himself beside her. 

^Scarcely a man has recognized me that 
I have met in the streets to-day; and I 
have had serious thought of ticketing my- 
self as "Arthur Brandreth, as per invoice, 
by ship * Malabar,' from Madagascar." ' 

* But when did you come home ? ' asked 
Helen. 

*Home? there is no particular spot on 
earth that bears that name for me. Is it 
home where one has most friends? If so, 
mine is surely not in the British Islands.' 

* Don't believe him, Mrs. Vaughan,' inter- 
posed his companion ; ^ he has more friends 
than almost anyone I know, to say nothing 
of—' 

* Johnnie Paulett?' interrupted Arthur. 

k2 
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*A very host in himself, as I can testify. 
I wish you could have ^een his face when 
I sloped in at one in the morning yesterday 
and offered to toss up for a pound I owed 
him.' 

* Yes ; and a nice-looking party you were. 
Just landed by ship and rail from the other 
side of the world ! I was just going to tarn 
in myself, Mrs. Vaughan, when he made bis 
appearance and reminded me that heM been 
absent a year short of the ten I betted him 
he wouldn't stay away.' 

* And now I hope that you intend to give 
up your wandering life,' said Helen, *and 
try if you can like us all better than you 
did nine years ago.' 

* Not he,' said Paulett, * he'll hate us all, 
especially the young women ; he won't like 
their playing ^ fast and loose." ' 

* Hush,' said Helen, * do not prejudice him 
against anyone. I will not allow you to be 
a fair judge of either persons or things, for 
you have been too long an unconcerned 
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spectator, to know much of the games that 
are in fashion.' 

* Quite right, my dear Mrs. Vaughan,' 
said Brandreth. * Paulett has grown severe 
upon the foHies of the young, and has 
been attempting to convince me that I 
shall be shocked at all I see. He says 
that such fantastic tricks are played upon 
low earth as — ' 

* May make the devils laugh,' added 
Paulett. * And by-the-by, Brandreth, you 
saw a new animal when you came in ; 
new, at least, since your time, — young 
Hemingsley' (he was making his parting 
bow to Mrs. Vaughan) * must have been a 
boy when you left England, and now he 
is one of the dozens cut out of the same 
pattern — 

" Fellows that can distiDguish and divide 
A hair, 'twixt south and south-west side." 

And really (for all that I can see) they 
can distinguish little beyond the arrangement 
of their outward man ; the cutting and curU 
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ing of their coats and whiskers, and the inge- 
nious inventions of their feminine-looking 
jewellery.' 

' But they do little harm/ said Helen, de- 
precatingly. *And Freddy is a good spe- 
cimen -of his class. He pays his bills and 
goes to church, and really talks rather 
amusingly sometimes.' 

* How well one knows the kind of man,' 
exclaimed Arthur. * Fellows whose small 
selves are sufficient for them, and whose 
blood is *'very snow broth." Happy, per- 
haps for them that it is so.' These words 
were added in a low tone, but Helen heard 
and noted them. 

Johnnie Paulett,*meantime, was examining 
Arthur Brandreth with curiosity. He had 
himself arrived at an age when the passions 
of many men have subsided into the * snow 
broth' state, so evidently envied by his 
friend. But, though his hair was thinned 
by the every day living of some fifty years ; 
and though his once strikingly handsome 
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face and figure had lost something of their 
comeliness and symmetry, yet Johnnie's blood 
had not cooled down as yet, nor had the mer- 
cury in his temperament sensibly fallen. 

He was one of the most popular of men in 
a certain * set,' and that * set' was not the 
least agreeable to be found in the World of 
Pleasure. He had much wit, and was any- 
thing but shy in using it, and was blest with 
the high spirits which generally make a man 
a welcome companion. It is true that there 
were careful fathers and watchful husbands 
who occasionally manifested symptoms of a 
desire to keep him at a distance ; but what 
cared Johnnie for such exceptions ? He had 
enough and to spare of fun and frolic ; and 
for more years than many men can boast he 
had enjoyed life to the utmost. 

But now we must turn to the reverse of 
the picture. Johnnie had a mind and a 
heart, and they had been wasted; he had 
great talents, and they had been misapplied ; 
and proud, independent feelings, which had 
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gone down in the wreck of wasted life, never 
to be recovered. He had been brought up 
to no profession, having been cursed on 
his entrance into life with just so many 
thousands as render the choice of one not 
a matter of absolute necessity. Those 
thousands had rapidly dwindled away; and 
now, with the years of half-a-century over 
his head, there remained of his small for- 
tune but little more than was suflicient to 
pay the subscriptions to his clubs, and to 
defray his travelling expenses from the house 
of one ^ great man' to that of another. 

The ruin staring him in the face had 
apparently but little effect on Johnnie's 
spirits. 

' At thirty he fospected himself a fool, 
Knew it at forty, and did not change his plan.' 

He had never been known to say an ill- 
natured thing of man or woman ; and the 
world who deserved censure, appreciated this 
forbearance in his early age. But even wit 
palls upon the pampered ; and good nature 
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grows to be called by some other Dame, 
when the obliged one lives constantly on his 
friends, and can give them nothing in return, 
save that which gold, or worth of gold, should 
never buy. 

Helen had a true regard and esteem for 
Johnnie. With her he was his better self — 
the man who was meant for higher things — 
the true friend and judicious counsellor. 
There was something that was analogous 
in their characters which drew them toge- 
ther, and few were more warmly esteemed 
in Mrs. Vaughan's pleasant house than the 
nearly wearied man of the world, whose 
talents and advantages had been so utterly 
thrown away. 

^ You must come and see me,' said Helen, 
addressing Arthur Brandreth, as they stood 
waiting for her carriage to be called. * I 
have so much to talk about. So much to 
tell, that it would interest you to know.' 

Arthur accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, and *Good nights' having been ex- 

k3 
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changed, the two friends, ann-in-ann, saun- 
tered clubwards. 

^Wbat a sunny creature that is,' said 
Paulett, with something like a sigh. * What 
a misfortune it is that one never knows the 
right woman at the right time. Twenty 
years ago, if I had met with her, I might 
have had a chance of success, and then — 
why, perhaps I should not be reduced to 
grinning through a horse-collar for my dinner, 
as is the case with me now.* 

' Some to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse. 
Want as much more to turn it into use/ 

muttered Brandreth. *But, my dear old 
fellow,' added he, * what is the use of look- 
ing back ? We all have the present, and we 
all may have a future. You have been pick- 
ing straws for years on Life's surface ; you 
should have gone deeper had you wanted 
Pearls. It is not too late to seek them 

now.' 

' And start for Ceylon or Madagascar, eh ? 
By Jove, Pd go there or anywhere else to 
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make money. Could I get a Pearl-fishery ? 
what fun it would be ! and I am so con- 
foundedly tired of that painted old — ' 

' What a boy you are still,' said his friend, 
as they stood together on the steps of the 
T — Club. * I wish I were as young in heart 
and feeling !' 

The gaslight flashed upon these two faces, 
the one so thin and world-worn, and the 
other (despite his words) so fiill of hopeful 
energy ; and, as they stood there, the pale 
full moon looked calmly down upon the 
sleeping city. Hushed seemed its millions 
of human animalculse, and gone to rest its 
busy multidudes ; but to thousands within its 
precincts night brought no calm, for the 
wounds of sin and sorrow fester everywhere, 
and the physicians that are abroad are power- 
less to heal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* Sted&st, sereDe, anmoyable, the same 

Year after year, through all the silent night, 
Bums on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light ! * 

Longfellow. 

*I BELIEVE I hate England,' said Arthur 
Brandreth, who had been paying a long visit, 
and enjoying an hour's cheerful *chat' in 
Helen's drawing-room. *Yes, I am sure I 
hate England.' 

' Would it seem pleasanter, and would you 
love it better without its faults ? ' asked his 
hostess. 

*No; but its faults have grown more 
flagrant, and it is a changed world since I 
knew it.' 

' You are ten years older, dear Mr. Brand- 
reth ; and at five-and-thirty the change is 
in ourselves. Have you never in manhood, 
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returned to scenes and places that as a child 
you thought grand and beautiful, and felt 
that the grandeur and the beauty had Iain in 
your own want of power to contrast them 
with other and more imposing objects? 
Believe me that our views of life are often 
equally a mistake, and that ten years ago 
you understood them as a child does/ 

* Would, then, that I had never tasted of 
the tree that makes men wise! But the 
change is not only in myself ; believe me 
that it is not. You, and others who have 
lived on in this world of England, mark the 
difference no more than you do the gradual 
effects of time on the feces of those with 
whom you live. But years of absence have 
invested me with the power of drawing com- 
parisons, and I can assure you that there are 
great changes for the worse, on the surface, 
as well as in the hidden places of social life.' 

* And in what and in whom lies the differ- 
ence ? But I need not ask : for your answer 
will certainly be, that it is in woman.' 
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*You are right, and I believe that it is 
partly owing to the lamentable deterioration 
that I trace in them, that men have grown 
even harder, coarser, and more selfish than 
before.' 

*You are hard upon your own sex,' re- 
monstrated Helen. 

* Not so hard as your sex is upon their 
own. I have beard and seen such strange 
things since I set foot in this evil city ! The 
very air of it is pollution, or it could not so 
harden the heart and confuse the right judg- 
ment of those who belong to (what is still 
called by courtesy) the " softer sex." 

* Bat is it only in London : and is every 
woman in it forward, and foolish, and un- 
feeling ? Surely here as elsewhere there are 
endless varieties of character. Surely, even 
here there must be some good to set against 
the mass of wrong and folly.' 

* Do not think me uncharitable when I say 
that it really seems as though the good 
became bad here, and the bad worse. T 
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have been listening to Johnnie Paulett, who is 
a man of experience and of the world, and be 
declares (and, faith, I half believe him) that 
the hearts of women who are everything that 
is charitable, and kind, and gracious, among 
the field and flowers of God's blessed country, 
torn into very touchwood, as hollow, as worth- 
less, and as light, when in the dust and dross 
of the city that man had made ! There is no 
pure milk of human kindness in folks' nature 
here; cold water is the chief ingredient — three 
parts to one at least.' 

*If this be Mr. Paulett's opinion,' said 
Helen, * it is a somewhat ungrateful return 
for the hospitality with which he is every- 
where received.' 

^ Paulett is losing health and nerve,' said 
Brandreth, sadly; ^a man must suffer for 
having led an aimless, useless existence. 
And what, in Heaven's name, is to become 
of him when he grows old ? I do not mean 
that he has visions of the workhouse fare 
before him, poor fellow ! but he has a pros- 
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pect which, on my soul ! I think is worse. 
Day by day, when he will have lost the power 
to amuse them, friends will drop from him ; 
invitations will grow fewer ; and his evenings 
at home and alone more frequent. Even 
now he has not always health or spirits for 
the " Club,** which will some day be almost 
his only resource— no wife ! no children ! and 
nothing of comfort or of satisfaction to look 
back upon ! Such a kind-hearted, good 
fellow too ! It is a melancholy prospect, and 
one that, I know it, often saddens Johnnie's 
own heart to dwell on.' 

* Melancholy indeed,' said Helen, * and one 
on which, as you remark, our poor friend 
often thinks. Most ungrateful, too, are the 
very persons who have benefited by his bril- 
liant powers of conversation; for they appear 
to think that by allowing him to eat and drink 
at their lordly boards, they have paid him for 
his witty sallies and his cheery talk. Ah ! who 
can deny the melancholy fact that there is dirt 
in ^^ the crumbs that fall from a rich man's 
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table! " Poor Johnnie ! Do you know that I 
have even heard him accused of the sin of 
" flunkeyism," and have found it impossible 
(except by barren and useless words) to defend 
him. It is so hard to hear a friend unjustly 
stigmatized ? Johnnie, too, who of all living 
men sees least the difference " 'twixt Twee- 
dledum and Tweedledee ! " ' 

'And how amusing he is!' continued 
Arthur. ' We both dined yesterday at the 

L 's, and he said such dry, quaint things, 

giving point to the dull jests of others by his 
own, happy turns of thought^ and quick ap- 
preciation of the ludicrous.* 

* Yes, he certainly does possess the gift of 
making those he amuses, believe themselves 
to be the sayers of good things.' 

* The success of a jest lying oftener in the 
ear of him that hears it, than in the tongue 
of him who makes it,' quoted Brandreth ; 
* but besides this happy quality, Johnnie pos- 
sesses the invaluable one of either being or 
seeming interested in the conversation of his 
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fellow-guests. How many of us demonstrate 
an impatience, at once mortifying and anger- 
ing to the colloquist, who is taking his turn 
at the table-talk ! And how few of us even 
appear to consider the affidrs of others as 
interesting to any but the expounder of 
them ! With Johnnie, a tender care for the 
feelings of his fellow-man is a constitutional 
gift ; one of the few that he has not suffered 
to rust for want of use.' 

* I am glad that you find him at least un- 
altered, and standing firm amongst the dis- 
astrous changes and chances that you mourn 
over.' 

^ Don't laugh at me, but listen while I tell 
you something of what passed at our dinner 
yesterday. A rather pretty girl was on my 
right hand. She was not shy, and for that I 
at first thanked her, as she chatted away to 
her stranger neighbour in a free, pretty kind 
of fashion. Her dress was peculiar, rich for 
an unmarried woman, but somewhat too de- 
eolkt^e, for any of God's civilized creatures. 
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After a glass or two of champagne her spirits 
rose— pray do not be shocked — she was ex- 
cited a little by talk, and noise, and wine; 
but she was evidently too much accustomed 
to the latter not to take her glass with 
tolerable safety.' 

* Now, Mr. Brandreth, I am disappointed 
in you,' said Helen, * for I had thought you 
more charitable, and less given to evil sur- 
mises/ 

* My dear Mrs. Vaughan, forgive me if I 
have done evil in your sight ; but note well 
that I have mentioned no names, and that I 
do but quote one instance of the truth of 
what I hear, alas ! much talked of, namely, 
that the hard life led by London young 
ladies, and the constant state of excitement 
in which they exist, calls for, and is in part 
kept up and supported by the over-free use 
of pernicious stimulants. But to return to 
my pleasant neighbour. Young Lord East- 
ham was seated opposite to us, and across 
the table she addressed him frequently. This 
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surprised me a little, I confess, but it was the 
after-dinner conversation (when in the draw- 
ing-room we both joined her) that astonished 
me the most. We were talking (ia hack- 
neyed subject to the others, but a new and 
fresh one to me) of the habitues of the Park. 
Miss — — - (no name, you perceive, after your 
rebuke) seemed knowing about horseflesh, 
and cunning in equestrian lore : on a sudden 
she turned to me. " What do you think of 
•Croquet's * chesnut ?" she asked. I was silent, 
being too much startled for speech ; so the 
young lady rattled on. " And * Croquet ' her- 
self," she said with a laugh, " do you admire 
her? / think her hardly pretty, and yet 
how men do rave about her ! " Lord East- 
ham laughed. "Ask old Stareon," he re- 
marked ; " I don't wonder at his being spoony, 
for she's an uncommon fine figure, and then 
she's so awfully clceeky.^^ Oh ! Mrs. Vaughan, 
to think that our young English girls should 
have sunk to this ! To think that they 
should so have lost the delicacy and sense of 
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decorum of their sex, as to talk openly of 
women who — ' 

Helen interrupted him with a laugh, 

* My dear Mr. Brandreth,' she said, * you 
seem to forget that you are talking to one, 
of whom the world, if it chose, might — ' 

* Might if it dared ; but there are bounds 
to the audacity of even the world's brazen 
tongue,' interrupted Arthur. * No, I did not, 
for I cannot forget to whom I am talking, 
though, perhaps, even to think of one so pure 
of life, while dwelling on those who flaunt 
their misdeeds shamelessly in the face of day 
is an offence. I firmly believe that were 
there more women such as you, men would 
be less driven to the " Croquets," and other 
such light, gamesome things for companion- 
ship. I mean were they like you in all 
but — ' 

* Now, please not to cross the f s and put 
the dots on the z's, and so contrive to make 
us both uncomfortable,' said Helen, with a 
smile. ' I am much obliged for your compJi- 
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ment, and confess to have often thought with 
you, that if young ladies would be lively and 
talkative, without degenerating into slang — 
8oft;-hearted without being sentimental, and 
good without being straightlaced, men would 
appreciate them more highly, and would be 
less often driven to associate with women 
of the class you speak of. But enough of 
this, as I have to discourse with you con- 
cerning some dear old friends of your not- 
forgotten past, friends who are living far 
from the contamination of the world, and 
who are, at this moment, in circumstances 
neither happy nor prosperous/ 

There was much that Brandreth heard 
during that lengthened conversation which 
was new to him. In common with all the 
world, he had heard reports far from favour- 
able to Lady Thomleigh, for the breath of 
scandal, subtile and penetrating as the electric 
fluid, steals amongst us we know not how ; 
and, even in the Antipodes, Arthur had heard 
the on^its of an evil-thinking society. But 
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of Alice no intelligence had reached him. 
The mild light of quiet, good deeds shines 
very faintly in a naughty world ; and of the 
lady he had loved Arthur had, therefore, 
heard no word. In the distant regions where 
he had been sojourning, the image of that 
fair girl had remained with him, pure and 
unsullied as a freshly gathered flower. He 
had remembered her through weary voyages 
on the stormy ocean, and through sleepless 
nights on desert sands (while with upturned 
face he watched the shooting stars) ; soft eyes 
had looked on him as though from heaven. 
He had pictured her to himself as the wife of 
his friend, and had turned from the ideal 
painting with a shudder. He had endea- 
voured to thrust her from his memory, but 
she would still return — return, as he fondly 
hoped, to bless him with her friendship and 
to stimulate him to good deeds. And now, 
for the first time, he heard that she was 
free, and not only free but poor, in exile, 
and looked down upon. Arthur rejoiced at 
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the thought. It might be wrong; it was 
doubtless selfish, but still it was deep 
happiness to reflect that through his means 
that self-devoted girl should learn what true 
love was, and, knowing it, should rest on his 
true heart for ever. 

He hid neither his joj nor his hopes from 
Helen — ^from Helen who already knew so 
much, and to whom, nine long years before, 
Philip Thornleigh had not hesitated to impart 
his conviction that Arthur loved his sister 
Alice. 

* I shall set off for Southampton to-morrow,' 
said the so lately-returned traveller, *aud 
make for the port of St. Malo. I know the 
line of country well, having been once already 
in that direction.' 

* Where have you not been ? ' asked Helen. 

* Never to Kelhouet/ answered Arthur. 
* And now, dear Mrs. Vaughan, ' wish me 
success and happiness, and hope for me, that 
after all, 1 may not be rushing into a " fooPs 
paradise, to few unknown." I should not 
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like to fail in this, for I am too old to fall in 
love again/ 

* And women are so different to what they 
were in your day,' said Helen, playfully. 

* Different. Yes, in some things ; but the 
daughters of Eve are still very fair,' responded 
Arthur, on whom that bright smile had, 
notwithstanding his love for iVlice, told a 
little. 

Was it Helen's fault that so few men 
could resist the charm of her manner, the 
softness of her voice, and the pervading 
feminine attraction of every look and move- 
ment? 

Must it be reckoned up among her sins, 
that having known the bliss of being loved 
devotedly, and — ^greater happiness still — of 
loving deeply in return, her heart should 
sometimes be filled momentarily with a wild 
yearning for passionate affection ? 

Women who are constituted, mentally 
and physically as Helen was, are the most 
sorely tempted to evil — tempted alike by 

VOL. II. L 
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their own hearts and feelings, and by those 
of the other sex, who, seeing into the 
depths of their natures, value them for the 
rich wealth of love that lies buried there. 
Helen was far from being either ignorant of 
or insensible to the admiration that she read 
in Brandreth's eyes. The eold-of-heart will 
blame her, and the untempted ones will con- 
demn her for a sensation which, after all, was 
human. But let her hope for pardon (even 
though she was sending forth her lost Philip's 
friend to plead his cause with Philip's sister), 
for she had begun — let us speak it lowly, for 
the whisper had only thrilled softly through 
her own heart — she had begun to feel that 
Brandreth's society was a source of happiness 
to her, and that the loss of his daily visits 
would be sorely felt. She had called herself 
to account for her pitiable weakness, even 
while Arthur told her of his love for Alice ; 
and had striven successfully to hide the 
shadow of regret that flitted across her 
countenance; but when she saw that, in 
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parting with her, he was not unmoved, a 
flush of pleasure rose to her temples. 

Forgive her, for she is human — forgive her, 
for she will deeply repent of her momentary 
weakness, and, doing battle bravely with the 
enemy, will come out a conqiieror at last. 
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CHAPTER X. 

' The day drags throagh« though storms keep out the son, 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on. 

The thorns which T have reap'd are of the tree 
I planted — they have torn me, and I bleed ; 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.' 

Byron. 

There came a day after weary waiting, when 
the peasant postman, in his blouse and 
badge, left in the spacious kitchen of Kel- 
houet a voluminous packet containing let- 
ters for Lady Thomleigh. The contents of 
that packet were important, for they told 
her that she was at last released from the 
vow of secresy that had been exacted from 
her, and that she could reward her sister for 
her generous trust. In her own words shall 
Gertrude's story be told — told as it was to 
her who had clung to the suspected one 
through evil report and good report, saying, 
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as did the tender Ruth of old, * Where thou 
goest I will go, and where thou diest there 
X will be buried.' 

*You were too young, dear Alice,* began 
Lady Thornleigh, * when 1 first left home, to 
remember that event. I was seventeen then ; 
it seems but as the age of a child to me now, 
but in those days I deemed myself ripe in 
wisdom and experience. You know that I 
was taken abroad by our cousins, the Sedley 
Mainwarings. They were young, giddy, and 
devoted to dissipation. Their follies came 
under the head of "a liking for Society;" 
but the result of them was, that their house 
became the rendez-vous of the unprincipled 
and reckless of all nations, who were congre- 
gated in the gay French town where we re- 
sided. I was for nearly a year the inmate of 
their house; and as you may imagine, my 
life, contrasted as it was with the dullness 
and misery of home, was agreeable enough. 
Alice, you do not know what the misery of 
that home was!' 
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*I do know it»' said her sister, almost in a 
mioBpeTj 'for I heard long ago (when I was a 
Terj little child) strange and mjsterk>ns 
stories about my poor &ther; and can well 
imagine that when I was too yonng to note 
what was passing, jour life at the Hall was 
anything bat a happy one.' 

' Tes, you mnst haTe heard the talk of ser- 
vants — senrants who know so much, and yet 
so little after all ; bat you can hardly haTe 
goessed the whole Irigfatfnl truth. Alice, 
yoor lather was mad ! Ton may well shud- 
der, and turn pale. I have neyer said the 
awful words before; but they are a fitting 
b^;inning for a tale like mine. 

'I utter them now without flinching or 
disguise; for it was not an hereditary in- 
sanity, but was caused by a blow on the head 
from a fall. He was sometimes hard to 
manage; occasionally, however, I think he 
knew us all, and loved his daughters. But 
then there came dreadful illnesses that shook 
his reason, and brought him near to death. 
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But the worst is yet to come, for our mother 

— Alice, I must speak it low— our mother 

was cruel to him and — ' 

* Hush, Gertrude ! For the love of heaven ! 
Hush ! Remember she is our mother, and 

let me respect her if I can !' 

^ Be it so ; and I have said enough if I have 

shown you how great was the cause I had 

to dread my home, and to long for escape 

from it by any means in my power. The 

greater number of the men by whom 

we were surrounded, were anything but 

rich ; but even if they had been more largely 

endowed with the gifts of fortune, it was 

unlikely (from their class and character) that 

they would have dreamt of what is called 

" offering me marriage/' Our most constant 

guest was a handsome man of the name of 

Considine. He was not very young, being 

ten years at least my senior; and full of 

the wisdom that is given by experience and 

knowledge of the world. His mother, who 

had been a long time dead, had been a 
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Cuban-Spaniard. He was a papist ; and his 
family, on his father s side, were Irish. 

' So much it was necessary to say of the 
descent of the man who has exercised so 
fatal an influence on my life and conduct. 
In character, he was vain to a degree I have 
rarely seen equalled; morbidly sensitive to 
ridicule, and determined, even to obstinacy, 
when opposed. My first impression was, 
that he was half a savage, so wild seemed 
his nature, and so hot and untamable the 
blood that coursed through his veins. From 
the beginning I feared him ; but my cousin 
laughed at my alarm, and encouraged his 
daily visits. So, in time, I grew to dread 
him less. I was vain then, Alice, and my 
self-conceit was gratified by his attentions. 
The prospect of returning to the Hall too 
was hateful to me ; and so fearing, and not 
loving him, I still wished to marry Henry 
Considine.* 

*Poor Gertrude! I can almost under- 
stand it,' said Alice, softly. 
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* Try to understand it, dear, for my sake,' 
said Lady Thornleigh ; * and try to feel with 
me ; for the knowledge that you do so will 
give me courage to proceed. Alice, that 
wild, ungovemed man made love to me. 
You can hardly know what that sentence 
means, dear sister. Well, he did not ask me 
to marry him, not at least in the early 
period of our acquaintance ; but he swore he 
loved me, and reproached me with my cold- 
ness, calling me his " BeUcy mais Jroide 
Anglaise.** And I (to my shame be it spoken), 
I bore it all, in the hope that in the end he 
would marry me, and save me from the home 
I dreaded.' 

There was a pause for breath, and then, 
encouraged by the sympathy so clearly to 
be read in the eyes of her listener. Lady 
Thornleigh continued thus : 

' I was still in suspense — still hoping for 
the proposal that seemed hovering on Con- 
sidine's lips, when I received a letter from 
my mother, desiring my immediate return. 

l3 
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There was no escape, no hope of delay or 
change — go I most, and that at once. It was 
arranged that my cousin's French maid should 
accompany me to Paris, where a friend of 
my mother's was to meet and escort me the 
the rest of the way to my home. I left 

P with bitter regret^ and with many tears 

parted from the relations who, thoughtless 
and injudicious as they had shown them- 
selves, had been invariably kind and affection- 
ate to their ill-fated cousin. 

*0n the evening of the first day we stopped 
at B , where it was arranged that we 
should pass the night. It was nearly dark 
when I stepped from the coupe of the dili- 
gence, and, judge of my dismay and affright, 
when (standing ready to assist me) I saw the 
form and face of Henry Considine. He, too, 

as it appeared, had left P that morning, 

having taken upon himself, as he said, to be 
my escort. 

* I will not describe to you the scene that 
followed, nor repeat the arguments used by 
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him to induce me to consent to a private 
marriage. It is sufficient to say that he so 
worked upon my fears, by pointing out the 
disgrace that would befall me, when the fact 
of his pursuit of me should transpire, that I 
at last agreed to his proposal. A ceremony, 
which I believed to be a legal one, was gone 
through the next morning. Considine had 
assured me on several occasions that he 
professed no particular creed of religion ; and 
he had more than once been seen to enter the 
Protestant church at P I saw, there- 

fore, no reason to doubt that the service, as 
performed by a young English clergyman who 

had accompanied him from P ^ was a 

binding one, and that in the English Consul's 
house we were lawfully and duly married. 

' The only witnesses on the occasion were 
Pauline, the French servant, and the Eng- 
lish Consul ; but the clergyman, who seemed 
to feel an interest in my fate, put into 
my hands ere he left, a few hastily written 
lines, which he told me I might eventually 
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find asefal. Poor young man ! he was one 
of the many who leave their friends and 
homes, to die alone in a wanner but 
less friendly soil, for a cough hard and 
fr^uent shook his thin frame, as he pro- 
nounced the blessing on those whom he had 
united. 

*It was the last time that that feeble 
sufferer was called upon to perform any of 
the duties of his sacred profession, for ere 
another month was over, he lay at rest in the 
Protestant burial-ground of P . 

* I soon found that I had gained nothing 
by my ill-omened marriage ; for not only was 
my return to my home not prevented, but I 
had to bear about me the burden of a heavy 
secret. My husband accompanied me as 
far as Paris, and there exacted from me an 
oath, the most awful and solemn, that never 
during the lifetime of his mother's brother 
and sister (persons whom he described as 
plunged in the lowest depths of bigotry) 
would I divulge the fact that he had married 
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an English woman, and a Protestant. I had 
no choice but to obey, for I was utterly at his 
mercy; and so the irrevocable words were 
spoken, and we parted Alice ! I never saw 
him again. But I will not now dwell upon 
his end, and will continue my own miserable 
story. 

* It was not long after my return home ere 
I found that a portion, at least, of my secret, 
could not be for ever hidden from those 
about me. At first I rejoiced in my dis- 
covery, for I did not believe but that my 
husband would at once come to my relief 
when he knew of my situation. So I wrote 
to him a letter, full of hope and of entreaty, 
that he would lose no time in making our 
marriage public. I even feigned a love I did 
not feel, and prayed for his presence as for 
a thing necessary to my happiness. The 
answer I received was a blow to all my highly 
wrought expectations. It was written with 
chilling reserve, and betrayed far more 
concern for his own worldly prospects, than 
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of consideration either for my comfort or my 
character. He was greatly dependent upon 
his uncle and aunt (he wrote), and could not 
afford to throw away their regard, or his hopes 
of a future inheritance. " I must keep quiets" 
he added, ^^ and conceal my situation as long 
as possible. In the end," were his concluding 
words, " we can together devise some means 
of keeping everything private." And this 
was the man who had sworn with such 
vehemence, and so many scores of times, 
that I was^ all in all to him ! — that life would 
be worthless without me, and death with me 
a heaven upon earth ! 

* I will not pain you by describing in detail 
the mental and bodily sufferings I endured, 
while dragging through the many long and 
weary weeks which passed ere my mother 
taxed me with my fault. I do not marvel 
now that she deemed that feult to be so far 
greater than the reality ; nor that (as I did 
not dare to confide to her the whole) she 
believed in none of my assertions. She had 
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never shown me much of the affection that 
is supposed of necessity to exist between 
mother and child, and from the hour of her 
fell discovery I verily believe she hated me. 
I went away alone, Alice. Well do I re- 
member the awful night when, with no friend 
to help or cheer me, I lay in my narrow berth 
tossed on a wild winter-sea, that broke over 
the deck of a small French steamer. It was 
a long voyage that, from Southampton to 
St. Male, but such was the route chosen for 
, purposes of secresy and concealment. In a 
foreign country, and in the heart of a great 
city, my child first saw the light ; and I, its 
miserable mother, surrendered it at once into 
the hands of strangers. Years — long years 
have past since then, but visions of that 
season of agony haunt my memory still, and 
whirl me back into the past as into a heavy 
sea of troubles. 

'Alice! the man to whom my child was 
given was the person Philip saw that day. 
It was he whose letters Philip found; 
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he who lost me reputation, friends, and 
fortune ? ' 

* But, dearest Gertrude,' said Alice, whose 
tearful eyes bore witness of her sympathy, 
* it seems to me so wonderful, so utterly in- 
comprehensible that you should have married 
Philip with this secret in your heart/ 

*He was dead — but do not interrupt me 
or confuse the order of events. As I before 
assured you, I never saw Henry Considine 
again; his friend (Peters, as he was •called) 

presented himself on my arrival at R , 

and informed me that necessary business had 
compelled my husband to undertake a voyage 
to Cuba. He was, he said, his accredited 
agent, and by him would the child be cared 
for. Alice, you have seen that child — born 
into the world in horror and grief too great for 
tears, and — tampered with — as I have since 
learned by those to whom his death would 
have been a gain, the wretched son of a mother 
most unfortunate and accursed became the 
thing you saw.' 
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A shudder shook Alice's frame as she re- 
membered the afflicted being whose sight had 
twice so shocked her, but it was a case in 
which words could afford no comfort, so only 
winding her arm closer round her sister, she 
signed to her to proceed. 

• When I returned home my mother was 
again a widow ; she received me with a cold- 
ness that sent a heavy chill into the heart 
that was longing for some word of kindness — 
some token of affection that could give me 
courage to live and suffer ; Alice — to both of 
us our mother was ever hard, and towards me 
she never attempted to conceal dislike. She 
made no objection to my living a life of retire- 
ment and seclusion, and as she was still hand- 
some and young-looking for her age, the world 
said that she purposely kept her grown-up 
daughters out of sight. For a time I was well 
pleased to remain in seclusion, for I had an 
object of interest in my little sister, that 
saved me from the danger of dwelling on my 
own lamentable history.' 
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* You were, indeed, a loving friend to me 
in my childhood,' said Alice tenderly, * and 
well have you deserved all the affection and 
gratitude I have bestowed upon you.' Lady 
Thornleigh continued, not noticing the inter- 
ruption. 

* During the years that followed I heard 
occasionally from Peters, informing me that 
the boy lived, but was alas ! that dreadful 
thing — a hopeless idiot! A few months 
before Sir Philip returned from India news 
came that my husband was dead ; had died of 
fever in the Havanah, and had been buried 
there among his own people. I cannot say 
that I was unhappy, but it was a shock when 
the fact was told me; for now the respon- 
sibility of the unhappy child's well-being 
would rest, as I thought, upon me alone. 
I wrote to the address given me by Peters, 
but could learn no news of him. Again I 
sought for information, but in vain; so 
despairing of success, I waited for what 
might follow.' 
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* Poor Gertrude ! what uncertainty and 
what misery,' exclaimed Alice, 

* Uncertainty and misery, yes. But not 
the kind of misery you perhaps imagine. 
I had no love for that child. This may 
seem strange to you, who have seen what 
mother^s love can be ; and who have read in 
books, and received as truth that the heart 
of a parent mmt yearn over her own oflt 
spring. But how could I love the child 
when I loathed the &ther ; hated him as a 
woman can detest the man who has insulted, 
wronged, and deserted her ? ' 

*And you said no word to Philip of all 
this ? ' asked Alice, sorrowfully. 

* Nothing,* responded Lady Thomleigh, 
* for I loved him. Nothing — for I feared my 
mother, and dared not break my vow. Alice, 
place yourself in my position if you can. By 

. all the arts that man can use Philip had 
taught me to love him. That his devotion 
to me was but a momentary passion, I learnt 
to my sorrow soon enough ; but when I 
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married him, I believed he did not feign; 
and for him, God knows, my heart beat as it 
had never done for man before. Is there 
nothing to be said for me ? And was there 
no fault on his side ? Why, he married me 
with his love for another woman brimming 
up within him, while I — but what need to 
dwell on that ? I felt how dishonourable was 
my deception ; and once I resolved, by re- 
vealing to him the truth, to dash the cup of 
happiness from my lips. But he would not 
listen to me. " Gertrude," he said, " I love 
you as you are. Tell me nothing of the past. 
Let us both bury our dead follies in oblivion." 
I was silenced; glad, perhaps, to find my 
escape in the following out of his own 
wishes ; and thus, with my secret undivulged, 
I became Philip Thornleigh's wife.' 

• How terrible ! ' cried Alice. * And what 
a haunting memory must have followed you 
by night and by day through all those years ! ' 

* Yes, my punishment began soon enough,* 
responded Lady Thornleigh. * Shortly after 
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Marie's birth I received a letter from Peters. 
It contained a demand for money. Ostensi- 
bly, the sum was required to defray the 
expenses of my poor son's support ; but in 
the letter was a covert menace which I was 
not slow to understand. From that moment 
I knew no peace. Demand followed upon 
demand, and threat upon threat; till my 
resources were at an end, and my courage 
utterly exhausted. How I existed during 
that time seems little short of a miracle to 
me now; so harassed were my days, so 
sleepless the weary nights I passed.' 

* It was indeed a living death,' said Alice ; 
* how could you bear it ? * 

* As one bears all trials, dear sister, from 
which there is no escaping ; and in time I 
grew almost accustomed to my cross, and 
to the daily and hourly presence of the 
skeleton in my home. The habit of conceal- 
ment, too, grew at last so strong, that it was 
as a second nature to me ; and gave me less 
trouble than at first. You know the terrible 
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consequences that followed on all my guilty 
and most miserable deceptions ; so of that I 
need not speak. I have had letters from 
Peters since we have lived here, and in the 
last of them he mentioned the death of Con- 
sidine's uncle. One obstacle to the clearing 
of my reputation was thereby removed. But 
there were vague allusions in those letters 
which (did I not know the vile and deeply 
scheming character of the man) would have 
alarmed me much. This is what he wrote : 
** I have again endeavoured to ascertain the 
exact date of the death of Henry Considine. 
That he did not die at the time supposed is a 
fact, and it may become a matter of great 
importance to you and to your children to 
know when and where he breathed his last.'* * 

•But, Gertrude,' exclaimed Alice, inter- 
rupting her sister, * this is vital. Do not you 
see that he alludes to the possibility that 
Edgar and Marie may not — ^ 

• May not have been born in lawful wed- 
lock,' said Gertrude, with a calmness that 
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was surprising. * I too was startled when I 
first read the words ; but, believe me, it is 
but another scheme to obtain money ; not 
from me (for since he has been convinced of 
my inability to pay, his exactions have been 
far less frequent), but from my poor husband 
who was then alive, and failing him, from the 
heir of Thomleigh/ 

* And where is this evil being now ? ' asked 
Alice, ' and does he still hold over you some 
terrible influence ? ' 

*His last letter announced that he was 
about to sail for Australia with his helpless 
charge. God forgive me ! But I could 
almost wish that the waves might engulph 
him, and that I might never see or hear of 
him again.' 

*And the poor boy?' said Alice, in a 
hushed whisper. 

* Were better in his grave,' answered Lady 
Thornleigh, solemnly. * For those to whom 
the Almighty has denied the gift of reason 
must surely be happier in a world where 
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physical suffering is at an end ; and \i^here a 
righteous Providence will doubtless make 
them amends for the ills that (through no 
fault of theirs) they have endured on earth.' 
* And now/ resumed Alice, after a pause, 
during which she had dwelt — perhaps rather 
too severely — on Gertrude's want of maternal 
feeling towards her afflicted son, * now, 
thank God, you are free to speak ; free to 
right yourself in the world's opinion. How 
happy the thought makes me ! But, Ger- 
trude, will you not tell me the name of the 
correspondent from whom you have received 
this anonymous packet ? Surely there need 
be no secrets between us now,' she added, 
seeing that her sister was gathering up the 
papers, as though she were anxious to conceal 
them from observation, 

'I know not. The handwriting of the 
direction is evidently disguised, but I suspect 
that is the work of Peters. The packet has 
been forwarded to me from Thornleigh 
Abbey ; and in it, besides the all-important 
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intelligence which I have communicated to 
you, there are letters addressed to me by my 
maiden name, and "to the care of Henry 
Considine" is written on them. There is 
also the announcement of the death of my 
husband, but to whom the announcement 
was made it is impossible to decipher. The 
date is erased, and the intelligence is written 
in the Spanish language. The letters are 
dated many years back, and are from Pauline, 
the French maid. The first contains merely 
an announcement that she is established in 
business as a dressmaker at Hyeres, and in 
another she asks me for my custom and re- 
commendation.' 

* And what will be your next step V asked 
Alice. 

* To write at once to Mrs. Vaughan, and 
make her our confdante ; Alice, I hope I am 
not grasping, nor seeking with undue impa- 
tience after a restoration to riches and con- 
sideration — but for all our sakes, for Philip's, 
for yours — ' 

VOL. II. M 
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*Nay, surely excuses are not necessary^ 
and Mrs, Vaughan is one that we should* 
and indeed must, trust unreservedly ; but I 
cannot but wish (for what can lonely women 
do when great interests are at stake) that 
there were stronger judgments and clearer 
heads than ours to work for, and to watch 
over us.' 

At this moment, and before Lady Thorn- 
leigh could reply, their small attendant, clad 
in his picturesque peasant costume, entered 
the room, and presented his mistress with 
a sealed letter. Such missives were rare 
at Kelhouet, and the lady of the house 
held the despatch a few moments in her 
hand before she satisfied her curiosity by 
opening it. 

The note was written from A , and 

contained the following words : 

* Dear Lady Thornleigh, 

*I have been eight years in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and, like a wise man, 
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have at last travelled back again towards the 

Western Star. Ask your sister if I may 

venture nearer still. I shall await your 

answer here. 

* Yours truly, 

' Arthur Brandreth/ 

Lady Thomleigh looked at her sister as 
she read this short but comprehensive 
epistle. 

* What shall I say to him, Alice ? What 

does he mean by his allusion to the Western 
Star?' 

* Oh, nothing,' said Alice, with a vivid 

blush ; * I mean, very little. Only the words 
of a foolish song.' 

' Then perhaps I may say you remember 
those words,' said Lady Thornleigh, a little 
maliciously. * Will that be enough to bring 
him, think you? * 

' I cannot say, Gertrude ; you speak in 
riddles.' 

* Do I ? then forgive me, for I see it all 
now. A lover nearly lost, but found again 

m2 
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Ah! my dear sister, let there be no more 
mistakes. You have given up too much for 
me already, and it is for me to care for your 
well-doing now. Brandreth's is a heart of 
gold, and ever gave good counsel to 
his head. With the help of both we shall 
tide over all our difficulties, and you, dear- 
est, will be happy at last. Shall I say 
that he may come ? Tell me I may write at 
once.' 

Lady Thornleigh drew her writing mate- 
rials towards her, and, hearing no dissenting 
voice, indited her answer to Arthur Bran- 
dreth. Need we say that her summons 
found him ready, aye, more than ready to 
obey it ? 

Arthur^ came to Kelhouet, and found the 
lady of his love unchanged. At once they 
understood each other, for to persuade it is 
but necessary to be truthful ; and in the life 
and heart of one at least of the lovers, there 
was neither act or thought that could not 
with advantage be laid bare. The visit. 
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opportune as it was unexpected, proved of 
considerable benefit to Lady Thornleigh, 
rousing her for a while to a more healthy 
and hopeful state of feeling. There was 
during its continuance little of the pastime 
that is called * Love-making/ but the now 
betrothed pair were very happy in their re- 
union, and the Star of Hope in the horizon 
of their lives grew brighter from that hour. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

' Tender-lieartedy touch a nettle. 
And it ftingf yoa for your pains ; 
Gntpp it like a man of mettle. 
And it soft as silk remains.' — Aabon Hux. 

* There is some soul of good in things evil, 
Would men obsenredlj distil it oat.' — Shakkbprabk. 

In this chapter we return to Helen, and to 
her London life. This announcement we 
make advisedly and with a purpose ; feeling 
that there may be among our readers some 
so morbidly watchful over the proprieties of 
their lives, that they would object to accom- 
pany us into the society of those among 
whom, as Helen believed, her duty called 
her. 

To those carefiil ones we vnll address two 
questions, viz. : Can a disease be cured unless 
its causes and its symptoms be ascertained ? 
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And can drowning creatures be rescued, if 
some are not found willing to venture in 
their behalf into the treacherous and dan- 
gerous element ? And you, who thus hesitate 
to follow us, will you profess to be ignorant 
of the fact, that there are such beings as fallen 
women, wandering in the wilds of sin, and 
lost in the tangled thickets of vice? No, 
you will no more assert this, than the ma- 
jority among you will dare maintain that 
they modestly turn away their eyes from 
the exciting reports of the Divorce Court 
Trials, and their ears from the coarse scandals 
of the Clubs. These things then being so, 
we engage you to read on fearlessly, assuring 
you that you have commented on and are 
cognizant of worse doings than are touched 
on in these our pages, pages written with 
the faint hope of arousing a feeling of Chris- 
tian charity for those who are struggling in 
the deep waters of sin. 

In a small lodging, somQ distance removed 
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from Mrs« Yaughan^s London home, lay an 
ailing girl, who, with the charity that 
* hopeth all things/ the former often visited. 
Rhoda Mason was one among the many sin- 
ful ones sought out by Helen in their need ; 
for between the * good"* world and the bad 
she was as a connecting link, and some, sick, 
neglected, and remorseftil, called her blessed ! 
None knew better than she how best to work 
for them, and in what fashion to hold the 
light to such poor women as (steering from 
the right track) had struck upon sunken 
rocks and hidden quicksands, and were there 
perishing miserably. There were those look- 
ing at them from safe places who might, per- 
chance, have saved some, but they were afraid. 
A cry had gone forth to man the life-boat, 
and the cry had been responded to ; but alas ! 
the breakers were heavy, and the fierce wind 
set so strong against them, that few were 
saved from the wreck of souls. And for 
those that were rescued, what remained? 
They were cast upon an inhospitable shore. 
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poor, and crashed, and naked ; so that the 
lives that were saved were little better than 
a burthen to their possessors. 

*• 'Tis not enou^ to help the feeble up, 
But to sapport them after.' 

And for those weak ones whose feet are set 
in slippery places, few are found able to give 
help, or are willing to speak a word in season 
to them that are weary. 

Bhoda Mason was the daughter of a poor 
clergyman. She had been educated carefully, 
as the eldest of her father's daughters ; he 
having intended, that after (in her turn) 
bestowing the advantages of learning and 
accomplishments on her younger sisters, she 
should go forth into the world as the kind 
instructor of other men's children. 

He could not afford an expensive school, 
that ill-paid village pastor ! He could not pay 
the high price which is supposed to comprise 
the exclusion of the ' ill sheep that taint the 
flock;' but he did the little that he could, 
and he did that little for the best. And what 

m3 
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18 the result ? Far away, in a wicked city, his 
eldest-boni, the little Rhoda, whose beauty 
had been his pride, lies dying in a sorry lodg- 
ing, the rent of which is paid by the wages of 
iniquity. She is panting, coughing, and 
breathless, with fevered hands hanging help- 
lessly outside the coverlid ; but with a warm 
and zealous friend leaning over and soothing 
her. Rhoda's alarm was excessive ; she had 
been told that Death was hovering near her, 
and the poor little thing was scarcely more 
ready to go than had she been a condemned 
criminal, left for execution in a Newgate cell. 
The lace that was raised with a look of agony 
to Helen, was beautiful, even in the great dis- 
figurement of sickness ; but its expression 
was almost foolish, and the perspiration 
streamed from it in her agony of terror. 

Helen strove to lay her head upon the 
pillow, but the girl, feeling perhaps that she 
could fight Death more advantageously in a 
less recumbent posture, resisted obstinately ; 
and with her long hair flowing over her neck 
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and shoulders, sat up in her bed, rocking her- 
self wildly to and fro. 

* Rhoda, you will kill yourself,' said Mrs. 
Vaughan, endeavouring to throw some stern- 
ness into her voice and manner ; ^ quiet is pre- 
scribed for you, and quiet you must have. Lie 
down immediately, or I must leave you.' 

This threat took eflTect, and the girl, after 
an effort to control her agitation, laid her 
head back with a heavy sigh. There was a 
bouquet of choice flowers on the table near 
the bed, and their perfume was overpower- 
ing; yet still the patient would not allow 
them to be removed, and murmured when 
Mrs. Vaughan placed them at a greater 
distance, 

*I love the flowers so, Mrs. Vaughan,' 
said the poor weak creature; *they seem 
like life.' 

* But their breath is poison to you, dear 
Rhoda, lovely as they are. Try to be still 
awhile; you are wearing yourself out, and 
undoing all the good that has been done for 
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jon. Be patieot; it b the onlr Tirtne in 
TOUT power to practice now/ 

'Ami dying?* asked the sick girl, abraptlj, 
for at last she had foond courage to pot the 
awful question into words. 

'Not djing, I trust, dear; but in great 
danger; still, by God's mercy, yon may yet be 
spared for a while to repent, and lead a better 
life/ 

'What shall I do?' cried the girl, im- 
ploringly. 'WTiat can I do? O God of 
Mercy, give me life ! let me once again see 
the flowers, and the sun, and the world ! I 
cannot — will not — die ! ' 

'Rhoda, listen to me,* said Helen, solemnly ; 
* the will of God must be done, and to fight 
against it is worse than useless. Be still, and 
listen to what I have to say/ 

And then, with the words of Revelation in 
her hands and on her lips, she prayed with the 
despairing sinner, speaking to her wamingly 
yet hopefully. Rhoda after a while listened 
patiently and attentively; nor was Helen with- 
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out a hope that the Holy Words had sunk into 
her heart. But when her fears subsided, and 
hope dawned once more, then the girl refused 
to believe that the path to * dusty death' 
was opened wide before her, and that her 
return to enjoy existence again among her 
fellows was a doubtful thing. 

But Rhoda did return for a season, and 
(her fears and her anguish evidently for- 
gotten) made her re-appearance on horseback 
in the Park, within a fortnight of the time 
when Helen had wiped what seemed the 
dews of death from off her brow. 

Mrs. Vaughan felt more grieved than 
astonished when, crossing the Park in her 
carriage, she saw a girl with a hectic colour 
in her cheeks, with teeth of dazzling white- 
ness, and clustered masses of golden hair, 
ride gaily among the idle and the dissipated 
in the crowded * Row/ She kissed her hand 
lightly to Mrs. Vaughan, as the latter passed 
her, and Helen, as the girl turned her horse's 
head again towards Kensington, caught the 
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careless laugh of the party as they cantered off 
It was a melancholy spectacle ; for the fiat had 
gone forth, and Death's bony hand was al- 
ready outstretched towards the curtain that 
would hide the fair daughter of Sin from the 
eyes of men for ever. Helen followed her 
sadly in her thoughts. 

* Can this be the same being,' she asked 
herself, * who so lately, in her abject terror, 
clung to me, and cried to her God for 
mercy ? Surely the world is for some made 
too pleasant; for who, on a day so bright 
as this, with admiring eyes turned upon 
her, and with all the excitement of prosperous 
vice at her conmiand, but would forget that 
there is such a prison as the narrow coffin, and 
such a dress as the cerements of the grave ? ' 

In Bhoda's sick-room, when the worst 
symptoms of her disorder were past, and she 
was approaching towards temporary conva- 
lescence, Mrs. Vaughan had made acquaint- 
ance with one, who from motives of com- 
passion and from a desire (as she expressed 
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it) * to keep up her heart/ had come to visit 
her sick friend. And very useful for the 
purpose was the joyous Irish girl, the dark- 
eyed, sunny-feced Katie Reilly, who brought 
siclsily smiles to the lip of the feeble 
Rhoda, as she lay hovering between life 
and death. 

* Ah ! the nasty stuff,' said Katie, one day, 
as she put her ripe, red lips to Rhoda's medi- 
cine glass ; * sure, why do they give you such 
things ? a ride out now would do you all the 
good in life ; come and take the shine out of 
the little Arab, and send all the pill-boxes to 
the deuce/ 

^I should like a ride,' said poor Rhoda, 
sighing ; and she would have enlarged on the 
misery of confinement and the anticipated 
pleasure of her restoration to health, had not 
Mrs. Yaughan's step been at that moment 
heard ascending the stairs. 

* Now, Katie dear, do try to talk and look 
respectable,' said Rhoda, pleadingly. 

* Indeed and I won't,' said Katie, stoutly ; 
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* I hate respectability. Bat you'll be so good 
as just to name me to the lady when she 
comes in.' 

Rhoda assented, and on Mrs. Vaughan's 
entrance introduced the pretty Irish girl as 
one of her best and kindest friends. Helen 
shook hands with her new acquaintance cor- 
dially, and Katie was more pleased thereat 
than she would have cared to own. 

The two met often in Rhoda's little lodg- 
ing, and grew to be intimate ; for Helen saw 
good in the cheery Hibernian, saucy little 
sinner though she was; and Katie herself 
was devoted heart and soul to her new friend, 
who stood so high in the estimation of her 
class, and at whose disposal were so many of 
the things that make life agreeable. 

One day, shortly before Rhoda Mason was 
pronounced convalescent, Mrs. Vaughan, who 
took every opportunity of innocently amusing 
her, brought as a present a large book, full of 
engraved portraits. Katie chanced to be in 
the room, and together the girls turned over 
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the pages. They would have made a pretty 
picture, those two heads. The one, fair and fra- 
gile, with long, drooping curls, and the other, 
as she sat perched on the arm of Rhoda's chair 
looking so full of life, with her dark, braided 
hair, and fresh, rounded cheeks. Helen, who 
had a keen sense of the beautiful, and who 
was above the weakness of envying a loveli- 
ness more youthful than her own, was looking 
at them admiringly, when Katie suddenly 
exclaimed : 

* Stay ! let me look at that one again — sure 
it's Juan — Juan Considine, or very like him. 
You remember him, Rhoda ? The dark little 
fellow that ' — and glancing at Mrs. Vaughan, 
she stopped suddenly. 

*Did you ever know a person of that 
name ? ' asked Helen, endeavouring to speak 
with composure. 

* Did I know him ? ' answered Katie ; * faith 
an' I did, for a short while, that is,' added 
she, looking a little confused. 

* And can you tell me where he now is ? 
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fbr I am much interested, at least some 
friends of mine are interested, in knowing 
what has become of him.' 

* Sure, it isn^t much then that I can tell 
you,' said Katie, vho had now fully recovered 
herself. * He was going to the West Indies, 
or to Australia, or somewhere else, with 
another man, when I saw him last. And 
I'm thinking he'll be never let come back, 
for the other fellow was as big a black- 
guard as you could see between this and 
the land's end; and an awful fool he used 
to make of the poor little beggar Juan? 
He didn't like going at all, he didn't, but 
somehow the other man made him.' 

*Did you know anything of his history?' 

* Not a great deal ; but there didu't seem 
much he knew himself.* He was half an 
Irishman, and his mother was a French- 
woman ; but both father and mother had 
been dead years before. There seemed a 
mystery somewhere. Any way, he'd very 
little money, and so—' 
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* You and he said " Good-by," ' said Helen, 
finishing the sentence. 

* Just that ; for there's no living upon love ; 
and besides, I hated the sight of his friend*8 
ugly face. What was his name ? The friend's, 
I mean? Let me think; «A— B— C— " 
And she had run half through the letters of 
the alphabet when she cried out triumph^ 
antly, *I have it. Peters it was; and a 
nice Saint of a Peter he'd make — the 
fichroundhiel.' 

On the evening of that day, Helen wrote a 
few lines to Lady Thomleigh, informing her 
of what she had heard; for need we say 
that the name of Considine was one of those 
that Gertrude had so hurriedly inscribed in 
the memorandum-book at the Lion 6^ Or. 
The information was but trifling, but it was 
sufficient (when coupled with the intelligence 
imparted by Lady Thomleigh), to bring 
Brandreth at once to London; and he left 
Kelhouet, furnished with all the documents 
that he believed could be of service in 
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effecting the desired object of all their 
hearts, namely, the clearing of Lady Thom- 
leigh's name from the stain that rested on 
it. 

Arriving in London at a late hour, his first 
visit was of course to his club ; and there, 
stretched at half-length, with pipe in mouth, 
he enjoyed, behind the last number of *Bell,' 
a few of those agreeable moments that are 
rendered even more pleasant by force of 
contrast. Voices were talking near him ; 
but so engrossed was he in his ^ Study of 
Life,* that they were unnoticed, till a few 
words touching the honour of friends dear to 
him forcibly arrested his attention. 

The speaker was a small man, well ^ set 
up,* and somewhat dapper-looking; gentle- 
manlike enough too in appearance, though 
verging on the * military swell/ He was 
well known at several of the clubs; was 
great at the * Ottoman,' and not very small 
at ^ Pratt*^.* Nature had made him what is 
called ^ sharp ; ' and necessity having whetted 
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the edge of her intent, Billy Wraxham (for 
the individual was no other than the son of 
poor Philip's dangerous cousin) had often 
found himself able to eke out a limited 
income by drawing upon his own wits. 

He had the kind of vanity which often 
makes shrewd men rise; and in his case, 
* not a vanity was given in vain.* In for- 
mer days, the reputation of being a good 
pistol-shot has been known to be a man's 
safeguard from insults ; and in like manner, 
and in these our times, did the dreaded 
venom of Billy's tongue, and the dexterity 
with which he was known to dart forth its poi- 
son, shield him from the punishments which 
he often merited. Some few liked him, for 
he was an amusing companion; and to the 
high in rank, and to those whose influence 
might benefit him, he could administer the 
dose of flattery right pleasingly : but there 
were more who hated him, — hated while 
they feared him. At games of chance and 
skill he was ingenious and successful ; a fact 
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to which many a young lad, who had suffered at 
his hands, could testify ; and in the selling of a 
ecrew no man understood the dodges better, 
or could more cleverly make over a profit- 
less animal to an unsuspecting friend. But 
enough for the present of a character which, 
though well fitted to ^ point a moral,' is 
scarcely calculated to ^ adorn a tale.' His 
words and deeds must bear testimony against 
the man. 

* I know where she is,' were the words 
that made Arthur lay down his newspaper, 
and listen to what might follow. * I know 
where she is. Loxley's yacht put in at 
L'Orient, and he took a run up the country. 
He saw her walking with her sister, Alice 
Ellerton, rather a pretty girl, but "gone by.'" 

*How disgusted she must have been at 
Philip's will, said another and an older man, 
one who looked just the character to go in 
for a jointure.' 

*Yes, her marrying again is over, I sus- 
pect. I should think she had enough of 
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it too; for they say there was a husband 
before Philip, — same foreign fellow.' 

* Can't say/ said Billy, becoming rather re- 
served, and then turning away from the 
quiet man, he continued to address the more 
congenial spirits round him. 

I can't say I ever admired Lady Thorn- 
leigh. She was a fine woman, but crumby. 
No real stuff in her. And what a fool 
Philip was to marry her ! And as for her 
sister, every one knows that she was en- 
gaged to a parson, who threw her over after 
a few months' kissing. Now that's what I 
call an uncivil and irreligious liberty.' 

At this juncture Brandreth rose, and with 

a voice tolerably calm, but with cheeks and 

lips of that deadly white that proclaims how 

fast the life-blood has retreated to the heart, 

he addressed Wraxham thus : 

* Sir, I have not the — ' and he paused for 

a second; for neither * honour' nor * plea- 
sure' seemed applicable words. 

' Remotest prospect of your acquaintance,' 
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sneered Billy, who, seeing a quarrel pending, 
preferred taking the initiative. * Pray, may 
I ask, who has done me the favour of speak- 
ing to me?' 

Arthur was now quite cool. 

* Sir,' he said, ' greatly as I object to the 
ungentlemanlike* habit of speaking of ladies 
in the smoking-rooms of clubs, I must on this 
occasion pursue the subject that you have 
introduced in a manner so unwarrantable, 
and insist on an immediate explanation of, 
and apology for, the expressions you have 
used concerning ladies with whom I have 
the honour to be acquainted.' 

At that moment, Paulett lounged with his 
usual nonchalant saunter into the room. 
He shook hands with Arthur, and then 
seeing that something was wrong, stood by 
him. Billy Wraxham knew Johnnie well by 
sight, as who did not ? But as they were of 
a different set, and of another generation, 
there was between them no acquaintance. 
The younger man respected him of middle 
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age greatly, for he was the constant com- 
panion of *fine people;' and Wraxham 
bowed down to * fine people,' and was ready 
to kiss the hems and outside edges of their 
garments. To his dismay, he perceived the 
intimacy of Paulett with the man he had 
insulted, and looking at that man again, he 
began to fear that he had been guilty of a 
mistake. If the great staring eyes of a great 
club had not been upon him, it is probable 
that he would then and there have made 
overtures of peace ; not from cowardice, for to 
do him justice, Billy was brave enough, but 
from pure * flunkyism' and a fear of making 
enemies of, possibly, useful friends. Seeing 
his hesitation, and feeling that then and 
there Wraxham could hardly be expected 
to make a sorry meal of his own words, 
Arthur (after a few contemptuous expres- 
sions, and a notification that his business 
with him was by no means over), allowed 
himself to be led by his friend into a more 

VOL. II. N 
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private room. There the latter listened to 
the angry man's recital of what had occur- 
red, rewarding his confidence, however, in a 
manner that was highly unsatis&ctory to the 
narrator. 

*Why, you've no case at all,' said the 
man of the world, not the shadow of a case ; 
as far as regards Lady Thomleigh you have 
only the word of a remarkably foolish woman 
(who, like all her sex, can, I dare say, lie very 
like truth) that she is — ^what she ought to 
be. As far as I can understand, she has no 
corroborating testimony, and no witnesses to 
bring forward. Take my advice, and say as 
little as you can of the matter. You may 
punch the head of this snob — this vulgar 
fraction of a swell ; but I don't see what 
you'll get by it.' 

* The brute ! ' ejaculated Arthur, emphati- 
cally ! * But surely you think he should be 
called to account for what he said about 
Miss Ellerton.' 

* And what did he say ? ' 
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* Why, that she was engaged to a parson, 
and that he kissed her.' 

* And was she engaged to a parson ? * 
Truth compelled Arthur to answer in the 

affirmative. * Then of course he kissed her. 
There's not a parson that wouldn't,' said 
Johnnie quaintly. 

Arthur longed to assert that no man would 
venture to come so near unto his peerless 
lady ; but having a strong love for veracity, 
the tempting word remained unsaid. 

^Paulett,' he said, after a pause, during 
which be may have been meditating on the 
unpleasant probability suggested by Wrax- 
ham's remark, ^Paulett, I wish I could 
convince you, that we have evidence in Lady 
Thomleigh's favour— evidence which even 
you, with your terribly low estimate of 
women's merits, would consider, if not 
conclusive, at least most valuable.' 

* Possibly,' said Paulett, in a voice that 
contradicted the word. * Still, my dear 
Arthur (forgive me for saying so), but it 
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seems to me, that you are all rather mad on 
this subject. Mrs. Vaughan is for ever con- 
sulting me as to what is best to be done ; 
and my advice to her is, the same as to you. 
Let the matter drop. If she is determined 
not to spend Philip Thornleigh's money — 
in God's name let her give the income to 
his widow and son, and say no more 
about it.' 

* But they won't accept it. They refuse 
to be obliged to her.' 

* More fools they, and worse than fools, for 
a better and a kinder woman does not live. 
I only wish she were not so wedded to her 
duties, I only wish she would marry me.' 

* And won't she ? ' 

* God knows, but I don't intend to ask 
her,' said Johnnie, rather sadly, and in a 
manner calculated to check further ques- 
tioning. 

' You see,' said Brandreth, after a pause, 
* that it will further our object to bring 
that snob to book. This is one of the rare 
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instances in which a woman must be talked 
of, for the world's opinion of Lady Thorn- 
leigh can hardly be worse, and good may 
result from investigation.' 

' Oh, if you are all determined to wash 
your dirty linen in public, I have nothing 
more to say. However, you had better con- 
sult Gatherock, Let us go to him. He's a 
good fellow as lawyers go, and moreover he 
can't hold his tongue, a quality which by 
your account would seem in this case to be 
invaluable. But all this time we are for- 
getting the swell in the smoking-room ; and 
I have no doubt he is spreading his tail like a 
young peacock, and looking as cocky as if he 
had made you eat dirt. I had better settle 
the matter with him, I suppose. You know 
who he is, of course ; and that being a first 
cousin of Philip Thomleigh's — ' 

*Good Heavens! I was not aware of 
that. Well, I suppose I've made a fool of 
myself.' 

' As every man does who is in love, and 
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who consequently hasn't his senses exactly in 
his own possession. But leave it all to me. 
m settle it to-morrow; and now I must 
say " Good night," old fellow, for Fm not as 
young as I was; and if I don't turn in, I 
shall be as seedy as the deuce to-morrow.* ^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

' There where neighboar brows scarred by the brunts 
Of strife, and sorrowing — where Care has set 
Her crooked autograph, and marred the jet 
Of glossy looks, with hollow eyes forlorn.* — Hood. 

Another backward glance, another mental 
flight, but farther away, and southward, to 
the great Port of all nations, the rich and 
busy city of Marseilles. 

A few years prior to the date to which we 
have brought our story, a young Englishman 
might have been seen, night after night, and 
day after day, in a certain Cafe of tolerably 
good repute, to which foreigners from almost 
every part of the known world were wont to 
resort. It was a noisy place, with a showy 
dame du cmnptoir^ who looked five-and- 
twenty when viewed from a distance, but 
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whose charms, on a nearer inspection, were 
rarely complimented save by those hahituea 
whose scores were longer than their purses. 
A goodly number of circular marble tables 
were spread about, and few of these at the 
hour (ten o'clock at night) when we introduce 
our readers to the scene, were without their 
temporary owners. A jabbering of tongues, 
mixing together in a Babel-like confusion, 
was everywhere resounding, and except to 
those accustomed to the din, it would seem 
an almost impossible thing, to concentrate the 
attention on individual concerns either of 
interest or pleasure. Still, it was evident 
that the task, though difficult, was not un- 
frequently performed, for some among the 
company were ardently engrossed with the 
journals of the day, while others — ^and of this 
number was the young Englishman above 
referred to — were devoting themselves to the 
lively recreation of dominoes. 

He had nothing in his appearance, that 
dark-complexioned, long-haired youth, that 
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could reveal his origin ; not one Saxon linea- 
ment in his sallow, handsome face, nor on 
intonation of his soft Provencal French. His 
name was Juan Considine, and he was the 
grandson of the old recluse who, in his 
selfish valetudinarism, had delegated to others 
the duties which God and nature had imposed 
upon him. Juan's father, as it may be re- 
membered, lay buried in a wild Western 
prairie, where the hoofs of the hunted 
buffalo, thundering past, shook the ground 
over the English dust that lay mouldering 
beneath . 

The orphan boy had been adopted by one 
of his mother's relations, a kind-liearted and 
childless man, who was supposed to have 
amassed some wealth during a lengthened 
mercantile career. Juan was known to be the 
old man's heir, and as such, was choye by the 
merchant world of Marseilles, and, to a certain 
extent, trusted by its tradespeople. There 
was much that was engaging in his characto ; 
the very weakness and love of dependence of 
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which gained him some friends among those 
who appreciate power, and hixuriate in a 
sense of real or fancied superiority. He was 
gentle and affectionate ; content to lead an 
idle aimless life, and never rebelling against 
the mild authority of his self-constituted 
guardian. 

Let us look at him, as seated by one of 
the marble tables, he leans over the game. 
One hand is thrust through his dark curls, 
and with the other he fingers the pieces 
before him, as if irresolute. It seems an 
undue amount of concentrated and anxious 
attention to be bestowed upon a game which 
we in EnglfTnd are apt to consider as almost 
childish in its simplicity; ' but Juan, in 
common with many a confirmed domino- 
player, would pity us for our ignorance, and 
probably offer to show us an undreamt-of 
wealth of ingenuity lying hid in the small 
black dots which, almost from our infancy* 
we have despised. 

Juan's antagonist was a hard, weather- 
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beaten looking man, with a good, honest 
face, and small gold earrings in his large red 
ears. He was a ^ sea captain,' one who had 
braved the ocean' storms for nearly two- 
thirds of a century, and whose most valued 
pleasure it was to handle those bits of ivory, 
while, from time to time he indulged in re- 
marks more piquant than refined, and winked 
without any apparent motive, but evidently 
greatly to his own satisfaction, at the pre- 
siding female genius of the place. 

A tall man, strongly built, and who might 
be about fifty years of age, was leaning over 
Juan's chair. Unknown to the unsuspecting 
captain, this apparently unconcerned spec- 
tator had taken a partial glance at the pieces 
ranged before Juan's opponent, and just as 
the young Englishman, having apparently 
made up his mind, touched one of his own 
dominoes, the stout, tall man slightly 
pushed the boy's shoulder significantly. 
Juan looked up at his prompter's face (a 
proof that he was as yet inexperienced in 
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the Tile tricks of gamblers), and as he did 8o, 
a smothered curse broke from the tall man's 
lips. The execration, muffied as it was, did 
not escape unheard; nor could that as yet 
almost ingenuous boy fail to see the diabolical 
cunning which gleamed over the utterer*s 
face. Juan noticed, but made no sign, only 
his play was not changed, and the game was 
lost. 

The name of the man who leant over 
Juan's chair was Peters. What his birth or 
parentage were he could not himself have 
told. The voice of common report (and it is 
a voice in which some amount of truth can 
generally be discovered) asserted that Peters 
was the natural son of a rich English knight, 
a Sir Peter Holt, who, while sojourning 
abroad, nominally for his health, had become 
enamoured of an opera dancer, and that 
the Peters of this story was the result of 
their temporary liaison. His earliest recol- 
lection carried him back to a peasant's cot- 
tage, where a fostermother alternately coaxed 
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and bullied him ; and from thence he could 
have toldy first, of his removal to a French 
school, and then to the house of an English 
merchant, where he was received as a very 
junior clerk. He was a boy of quick intelli- 
gence, and, as years converted him into a man, 
it became evident that he was cursed with 
more than one powerful passion. Of these, 
the most indomitable of all was his love of 
money. To have an unlimited command of 
the wealth which would enable him to gratify 
his expensive tastes, became, even at the 
early age of twenty, a yearning that was 
almost a disease ; and it was not long before 
fortune put in his way a means by which he 
hoped to obtain his ends. He was lucky 
enough (at least so he deemed himself) to 
discover one day, and by the merest accident, 
a secret, the knowledge of which gave him 
power. A brother clerk, whose relations 
stood high in public opinion, having found 
himself in pecuniary difficulties, had had re- 
course to a fraud, and had escaped detection 
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as by a miracle. One eye alone had seen the 
deed (perhaps repented of as soon as done) ; 
and from that moment the silence of Peters 
was only to be purchased by money. 

It is a vile calling, that of trading on the 
fears and susceptibilities of the weak and of 
the guilty. In England it is not a common 
one, but in France many a shrewd, low- 
class villain exercises it successfully. Peters 
wanted but a small leverage to raise him to 
the position in which, by his own acuteness, 
he would stand a good chance of becoming a 
wealthy man. Many circumstances were in 
his favour. He was good-looking, with one 
of those pleasant countenances which give 
the lie to physiognomical theories, for most of 
those who were introduced to Peters felt in- 
clined to say, * What a good fellow that must 
be ! ' His manners, too, though wanting in 
polish, were far from uningratiating, and he 
possessed the quality by which influence over 
the minds of others is obtained. Through 
life he had been what is call^^ when the 
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man is unfortunate, an adventurer^ a dabbler 
in many schemes, and a speculator in endless 
ventures. His acquaintance with Henry 
Considine dated from the early manhood of 
both. Together they had .worked in the 
harness of iniquity, and together dragged the 
galling chain that shackles those on whose 
consciences lies the weight of undiscovered 
crimes. 

It was owing to the quick instincts and 
great natural tact of Peters that the various 
offences against society, of which both had 
been guilty, remained undiscovered, for 
Henry was of a weak and undecided cha- 
racter, and the taint of hypochondriacism 
was in the blood of all the Considines, a 
curse that had been bequeathed by father to 
son, and from generation to generation. 

Every event of Considine's life was known 
to Peters ; only on the occasion of the secret 
marriage with Gertrude Mainwaring did the 
bridegroom on that memorable occasion act 
independently of his ordinary adviser. 
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Peters was absent from Pan (one of their 
frequent places of resort) during Gertrude's 
▼isit to that town, and on bis return he was 
apprised by Ck>nsidine of the step he had 
taken. It was by Peters, as we bave already 
learnt, that Grertrude's unfortunate child was 
taken possession of after her confinement: 
and by Peters that her after-life was made 
one of continual torture. 

The idiot boy, of whose future importance 
as the possible beir of bis grandfather's wealth 
Peters was well aware, was never lost sight 
of by the latter. Society was told that the 
child was an orphan, and the son of a sister 
whom he had dearly loved; and as Peters 
took the child into his own house, where it 
was carefully attended to, the voice of public 
opinion pronounced the supposed uncle to be 
worthy of high commendation for his disin- 
terested benevolence. 

It was in London that Lady Thornleigh 
first saw the son from whom she had been sa^ 
early parted. He was then about ten years 
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of age, and had been brought by his guardian 
to a small and disreputable lodging in the 
heart of the City, to which place Gertrude 
was, one dark, foggy day summoned by her 
tormentor. 

To describe the wretched woman's feelings 
as, stepping from a street cab, she ascended 
the narrow, creaking stairs, slippery with the 
accumulated grease and dirt of many a year, 
and of the passing footsteps of some dozen un- 
washed families — would be impossible. She 
was wholly unprepared for the sight that 
met her eyes, when the door in the second 
story at which she rang, opened, and she 
stood in the presence of her child. She had 
been told that he was weak in intellect ; but 
when she saw standing in the middle of the 
room a broad, bloated creature, dressed in 
female costume, and with a large pinafore 
tied up to his throat, a shudder shook her 
frame, for she knew that he was an idiot ! 

Peters was without mercy. The room was 
nearly dark, though it was midday, for the 
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dense Thames fog was everywhere ; but the 
man, careless of her feelings, struck a match, 
and the light from two candles revealed the 
whole horror of the scene. Full upon Ger- 
trude's pale but handsome face it shone — 
on the eyes that were turned away in horror 
from her first-born, and on the trembliDg" 
lips that strove in vain to speak. They may 
talk of maternal instinct, and of a love 
which is all the stronger for the child that 
is afflicted of God and an object of disgust 
to man ; but in such cases the forlorn one 
must be the offspring of one beloved, and have 
been itself the object of the mother's devoted 
care. Gertrude, as she herself had truly said, 
felt no affection for the child of Henry Con- 
sidine, and therefore her words, when they 
did come, were only the cold ones of : 

* Why did you bring him here ? ' 

* To see his mother,' answered Peters, with 
a disagreeable smile. * To see his mother, 
and to show your Ladyship what a heavy 
charge he is in every way.' 
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*But I have nothing to give you,* said 
Gertrude, wringing her hands despairingly, 
and shrinking back in alright from the un- 
fortunate creature who was trying to lay 
hold of her dress, and pushing against her 
with unpleasant force. *I have nothing to 
give you. Oh ! hold him !' she cried in 
horror. * Don't let him come so near me ! 
This is loo dreadful !' 

^He is not a pleasant companion, cer- 
tainly,' said Peters, as with a jerk he pushed 
the boy backwards; *and your Ladyship 
owes me something for acting a father's part 
towards him.' 

* But I have nothing,' repeated Gertrude ; 
' I take God to witness that I have given you 
the last farthing I possess.' 

* Nothing ? ' resumed her companion, after 
a short pause — ^and then added coarsely, * I 

don't know what you call " nothing." You 

have your beauty, and I am willing to take 

that in payment this time ;' and he made * a 

movement towards her. 
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Ladj Thornleigfa rose from the chair on 
which she had thrown herself aod despair 
lent her a momenta^ coorage. 

^ You haye brought me here to insnlt me,' 
she exclaimed, and the panting of her bosom 
was eyident beneath the costlj cashmere that 
she wore. * Rather than endure your inso- 
lence, I will reveal all. I will appeal to mj 
husband, — and,' she added with vindictive 
hate, * he will kill you !* 

* I will have something for my life first, hov^- 
ever,' cried Peters, with a look that was a com- 
pound of many an evil passion ; ' I will have 
his wife's kisses, as I have had his own gold. 
Did you think, poor fool, that it was only for 
money that I brought you here to-day ? Do 
you think that I am a man who can see 
your dainty English beauty unmoved ? Why, 
if you had had your eyes open, you would 
have seen in the Thornleigh woods that I 
had vowed you should be mine. I didn't 
speak the words, but waited for the opportu- 
nity that has come at last. Come, don't be 
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absurd. I am better as a friend than as an 
enemy, and we are quite alone. The secret 
shall be well kept — not the only one between 
us, eh?' 

He came nearer as he spoke, and ere Lady 
Thomleigh could arrest the movement, his 
arm was round her waist, and he had drawn 
her towards him. Gertrude struggled vio- 
lently to free herself, and a wild scream 
broke from her lips. Peters laid his hand 
upon her mouth, for, as he well knew, the 
house was full of lodgers, some of whom 
hearing the tumult, might rush to the rescue. 
It was a fearful moment to the weak and 
easily overcome woman, whose strength 
and nerves were so little fitted for the un- 
equal contest ; but succour came, and that 
from an unexpected quarter. A deadly 
faintness, caused partly by the pressure on 
her mouth, was creeping over the unfortunate 
Gertrude, when a sudden blaze of light 
burst out, and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion was never more keenly felt by Peters 
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(whose physical courage was not of a high 
order) than when, looking round, he per* 
ceived that the so& and muslin curtains 
were on fire ! 

In a moment Gertrude, conscious that she 
at least was saved, rushed to the door, and 
then descending the stairs as rapidly as her 
strength permitted, found herself, to her 
intense delight, outside the house. She had 
no thought, as she threw herself into the cab 
that waited for her, of the son whose insane 
fancy (by inducing him, unobserved by the 
other actors in the scene, to let loose the 
devouring element) had saved the honour of 
the mother who detested him ; and when on 
the following morning she read in the news- 
papers that a fire had broken out in the second 
story of a house in D — Street, a fire which 
might have been attended with loss of life, she 
laid down the paper with a sigh which could 
hardly be called one of relief. 

From that time Peters and Lady Thom- 
leigh met occasionally, but as may readily be 
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supposed, the latter was on her guard as to 
where those meetings were held. The sche- 
ming but specious chevalier d'indmtrie con- 
tinued to live principally in the South of 
France, where young Juan Considine, the 
first cousin, although he knew it not, of Ger- 
trude's son, had become an object of interest 
to him. In pursuance of his usual system 
he had at first endeavoured to entangle the 
boy in some act of dishonesty which would 
place him irremediably in his power, but he 
fiiiled in this, failed from the moment when 
Juan, suspecting him of a sharper's trick, re- 
coiled from him in disgust. 

Not many weeks after that occurrence 
Juan's aged relation died, leaving the boy his 
heir. The sum he inherited was not a large 
one, some twenty thousand francs at most ; 
but to the legatee it seemed inexhaustible ; 
and, impressed with a sense of its import- 
ance, he began to entertain vague and float- 
ing projects of enjoying his pleasure alone 
and without the coercion of his Mentor, 
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foiimo by tho bright Irish girl, than by the 
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coarse, tyrannical man who would hardly let 
him call his soul his own. 

When Peters at last succeeded in tracing 
his former pupil, he was startled to find in 
how great a degree he had emancipated 
himself from his control. Katie was in very 
truth causing his money to fly ; not that she 
was either more selfish or more extravagant 
than others of her class or kind, for she did 
but follow her instincts in making the best 
use of her own beauty and of Juan's money. 
She was rather sorry, too, for she was not quite 
heartless, when one day she found his purse 
nearly empty, and that months were wanting 
to the time when the half-yearly instalment 
of Juan's pitiful allowance of two hundred 
pounds per annum would become due. 

Then it was that Peters stepped in, ap- 
parently to the rescue. He had seen Juan's 
grandfather (thid was the tale he told), and 
though the old man's failing health and 
nerves would not allow him to see his grand- 
son, he was willing to help him both with 
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money and with interest. There was land 
in Canada which might one day be his, and 
the property required supervision, and the 
eye of one interested in its welldoing. That 
he had fixed upon one so inexperienced as 
Juan for a purpose so important, might have 
convinced the least suspicious observer that 
the old man had been grossly misled by 
Peters : also, it was evident to young Con- 
sidine that, for reasons of his own, that 
individual was desirous to exile him from 
England, and from the house of his father's 
father. With this conviction strongly im- 
pressed upon him, he determined to keep a 
watchful eye around, and, while seeming to 
agree to Teters's proposal, he resolved to 
follow . his own plans, independently and 
alone. 

Katie shed a tear or two when she heard 
from Juan that his route for the New World 
had come, and that he must bid her farewell, 
perhaps for ever. 

'Bother the distance,' said she, with a 
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smile through her tears, ' find a lump of gold, 
aud bring it home like a good boy.' 

*But Katie, what do you say to coming 
with me ? It is a great country, and I shall 
be rich there, and happy with you — but with 
that wretch Peters — ' 

* The thief of the world,' exclaimed Katie, 
energetically (she could be quite English in 
her talk when she chose, but her Hibernicisms 
amused her friends, and so the use of them 
had become a habit with her) ; * but sure 
what's the man to jon^agra? He's not your 
father, nor your uncle, nor no near friend, 
is he, at all?' 

* Friend ? curse him, he's the worst enemy 
that ever a fellow had. But, Katie, think 
of the long voyage, and you at home; and 
then the strange country, and no friend 
in it when I arrive there.' 

* Find the money, boy, and then, my word, 
but you'll have friends enough.' 

And with this- characteristic bit of phi- 
losophy, but with no word of promised con- 
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trade bad at Tarioos periods led him to all 
tbe eorners of the earth ; and, among thoee 
eoruen to the tbriviog dtj of MarseUles. 
He bad taken a liking to young Considine 
in the days when the latter was little more 
than a child, for there was an arch joyousness 
in hi« southern face that charmed the grave 
and silent Englishman ; and now that several 
years had elapsed since their last meeting, it 
gave him pleasure to see the handsome boy 
Agaiu. 

When Mr. Mansell learnt that Juan was 
about to proceed to Canada on a mission re« 
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quiring the experience of an older man, and 
the business habits of one eariy trained to 
commercial enterprise, he scouted the idea as 
ridiculous. 

* Was that almost beardless boy,' he asked 
himself, ^a fitting antagonist to pit against 
men of ripe years, whose intellects were 
sharpened by rubbing against sharper ones ; 
and whose previous knowledge of the coun- 
try, and how to deaUwith its resources, gave 
them so great an advantage over him ? ' No, 
— an effort must be made to divert the pur- 
pose of the elder Considine, which could (as 
in strong terms the merchant wrote to him) 
end but in the ruin of his grandson, and in 
the great deterioration of his property. 

To this letter Mr. Mansell received no 
answer. He was a man of some pride and 
testiness, and being angered at the little 
respect shown to his interference, he pro- 
posed other plan9 to his young acquaintance. 
Of these, the one that gained most favour in 
Juan's sight was a proposition that he 
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should become a clerk in the merchants 
firm of which Mr. Mansell was a partner. 
The latter was a shrewd, and in ordinary 
matters a figtrnseeing individual, but he did 
not suspect the reason that caused Juan to 
accept with such alacrity the humble post 
assigned him ; nor was it till months bad 
passed away that he learnt from the young 
man himself, how strong was the attrac- 
tion that drew him towards the merchant's 
house. 

In that house were three young ladies, 
the daughters of its owner, and the supposed 
co-heiresses of his wealth. The second girl 
(who was about nineteen) became the object 
of fervent love to Juan Considine, and with 
all the demonstrative flow of meridian feel- 
ing, the existence of that love was soon no 
secret to her who had inspired it. She was 
rather of a peculiar character, that Margaret 
Mansell, very still and gentle in her out- 
ward seeming, and yet with a power of 
devoting herself exclusively to another. 
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'Which is rarely met with in one so young 
and so untried. 

How Juan saw through the veil that hid 
that secret fire, we leave to those to guess 
who are skilled in the lore of mysterious 
influences, and who comprehend the prin- 
ciples of involuntary attraction. It is 
enough to say that when Juan asked for 
the hand of the gentle Margaret^ it was 
refused with peremptory decision by her 
father, and that then (for prudence is not 
the virtue of the young, and especially of 
lovers) they in rash haste, and despairing 
of softening the heart of her parent, left 
the great city together, and became man 
and wife before the altar. 

Juan was a Roman Catholic, and it was 
therefore necessary that the marriage cere- 
mony should be repeated according to the 
forms of his creed. This was done as 
speedily as possible, and with their finances 
much reduced by the various expenses 
attendant on marriage fees and their hurried 
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Mr« Manseirs heart against him. TherQ 
MO Moino who trust that to those who strivq 
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to do their duty, the endeavour (irrespective 
of creed) may be counted for righteousness ; 
but, alas ! no such genial belief softened 
the heart of the narrow-minded man, who 
looking upon a * Romanist ' as on one pre- 
doomed to eternal punishment, resisted every 
attempt at reconciliation with the daughter 
who had linked herself to the enemy. 

The ideas of economy entertained by both 
Juan and Margaret were such as might have 
been expected from their utter inexperience. 
The latter's wants and luxuries had been 
provided for her from her infancy, and she 
had yet to learn that on an income of two 
hundred pounds per annum two servants 
are almost two too many, and that of those 
things which she had been wont to consider 
as among the necessaries of life, many must 
henceforth be dispensed with. 

Very painful was the process by which 
experience came to that thriftless, trusting 
pair, and when it was grflned, what then ? 
Why, the wisdom came too late ! See them 
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in their two-roomed attic, changed, spirit- 
less, and forlorn. They are three now, for in 
the cradle is a pale-faced infant on whom 
the mother has striyen to bestow some 
small outward adornment. Juan is writing 
at a table, he is copying manuscripts for the 
press; but the hand that holds the pen is 
thin and weak, and in his face there is the 
worn look which long continued and gnaw- 
ing anxiety alone can give. Margaret, of 
the two, is the least altered, for she is sup- 
ported by her great love fo;: Juan, and for 
the child that he had given her. Ever and 
anon she steals a look at her husband, and 
once she asks him if she may be allowed to 
help him in his labours. Juan answers her 
by a quick, impatient gesture. It is not 
that he loves her less, but his warm temper 
has been that day soured by disappoint- 
ment, and the fermentation works firetfuUy 
within him. 

Margaret was' ignorant of the last blow 
that had been dealt them. She did not 
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know that scarce twelve hours before old 
Considine had, at the instigation of his 
Jesuit adviser, refused all aid to the grand- 
son who had at last sought for pecuniary 
assistance at his hands. The same spirit 

of intolerance was at work at L that 

had separated (as it seemed for ever) the 
hearts of those whom nature meant should 
dwell in unity, and so it was that with only 
their little son to cheer them, those children 
of wealthy parents dragged on their lives in 
poverty, with the fear of still greater desti- 
tution staring them in the face. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

' Thus from the time we first began to know, 
We liye and learn, but not the wiser grow.' 

John Pomfbet. 

* Helen,' said Arthur Brandreth, when late 
one night he rushed into the small drawing* 

room in W Crescent, * come and be a 

good Samaritan, a better Samaritan than 
even you have ever been before.' 

Mrs. Vaughan laid down the book she 
was reading and looked up in surprise 
at his anxious countenance. 

*What is the matter? and where have 
you come from ? ' she asked. 

* Death is the matter^ and I have come 
from B k Street.' 

*From Katie Reilly's, and brought away 
such a face as that ? Impossible ! ' 
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* Most possible ; for there is very tragical 
mirth at Katie's house to-night, Helen ; there 
is a girl there who is as surely dying as I 
stand before you a living man this night.' 

*Good God! Who is it? Surely not 
Bhoda Mason ? ' 

* The very same/ replied Brandreth. 

^ But I have heard nothing of her illness.' 

* Likely enough ; nevertheless, there she 
is, sitting amongst those laughing men and 
vromen, with a bewildered stare and a gray, 
livid face, shocking to behold. I tried to 
make Katie see the horror of the sight, but 
she was in wild spirits, and would not listen 
to me.' 

By the time he had finished speaking, 
Helen, who had rung the bell for her even- 
ing mantle, was ready to accompany him. 

* Poor, unhappy girl,' said she, as they drove 
rapidly from the door ; * and I who fisincied 
her recovered, and ceased to inquire after 
her ! And Katie, too ; I am disappointed in 
her, for I had fancied she had some heart' 
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*And so she has; she is as kind a girl 
as erer lived when she is not in a stdte 
of inehriation/ 

* Inebriation ! Good Heavens, Arthur, how 
shocking ! ' 

*Very shocking, but very true, Helen; 
they are all drunk at the house I supped 
at to-night, all, except Rhoda. Not drunk | 
with wine or alcohol; but those are not i 
the only noxious enemies that steal away 
women's brains. They are drunk with ex- 
citement, — long-continued, death-giving ex- 
citement, which is as sure a poison to soul 
and body as the deadliest drug that ever 
issued from a gin-palace.' 

^ But did Rhoda come alone there ? ' 

asked Mrs. Vaiighan, after a sorrowftd 
pause. 

* Not alone ; but she is neglected and 
forgotten as thoroughly as though she were 
the most solitary being that ever mourned 
her sins in the unpopular raiment of dust 
and ashes. Lorton was grovring tired of 
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her weeks ago, and now he calls her illness 
"sulks." Helen, if women did but know 
in time how slight is their hold on men 
who don't and can't respect them, what a 
world of good it might do to the weaker 
sisters/ 

* Yes ; I sometimes think that if one were 
to rise, and reveal to them the experience of 
a sick-bed and a neglected home, some would 
perhaps repent/ 

* I doubt it, for no woman in the full zenith 
of beauty and of success can realize the dis- 
gust and weariness felt and shown by most 
men, when the bloom iades, the spirits flag, 
and the bones begin to show themselves/ 

' And with those poor creatures the change 
begins so early/ 

'Early, indeed! But here we are in 

B k Street at last, and there are still 

lights in the windows. Let us lose no time 
— I will follow you/ 

Helen, despite her strong-nerved self-pos- 
session, ascended the stairs with a beating 
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heart She had never been present at a 
rSunion of the kind into which she was about 
to penetrate; and at the last moment, her 
courage almost failing her, she stepped back 
and requested her companion to enter first 
and herald her approach. 

It was a brilliant scene that presented 
itself to his view, with • lights in profusion 
reflecting the bright gems that sparkled on 
white necks and arms, and brighter eyes 
kindling with the varied excitement of the 
hour. The supper was composed both of 
the dainty dishes that ladies love, and of the 
more stimulating viands that, towards the 
small hours, men turn to with an appetite too 
sated for the enjoyment of simpler food. The 
china and the plate, the servants, and the 
furniture of the apartment, all spoke of Katie's 
popularity and success. 

Brandreth was received with acclama- 
tions. 

*What a bore you went away,* cried 
Freddy Hemingsley, who was one of the 
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party; * Katie's been such fun! Told us 
all about Priest MoUoy being left for dead 
and three doctors sent for? How was it, 
Katie ? Tell Arthur about the Priest/ 

* Bother the Priest/ cried the irreverent 
hostess ; Arthur, approach ; 

'* Come and partake oar humble beer," 

and Katie, whose memory was curiously 
stored with scraps of poetry and quaint quo- 
tations, poured out a glass of * Bass ' (for like 
a strong-minded young woman as she was, 
she abjured the nectar of her class) and held 
it in a lively fashion towards Brandreth. 

* In a moment,' said Arthur ; * but be quiet 
for an instant, there's a good girL I am not 
alone, I have brought a lady with me/ 

* A lady,' said Katie demurely, while they 
all laughed. * Not Lady Q— — , is it, come to 
sell her screw ? She won't drive it into me. I 
would not take a present of him, curby hocks, 
upright pasterns, and has carried a cantering 
lady of rank five years; — won't do;' and 
resting her rounded elbows on the table, she 
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buried her chin in her jewelled hands afid 
looked the picture of resolution. 

At that moment Mrs. Yaughan, calm and 
self-possessed, and with a something in her air 
which quelled all approach to ribald mirth, 
entered the room and stood amongst them. 

Katie, chameleon-like, and with all the 
quickness peculiar to her nation, changed her 
demeanour in an instant. 

* Mrs. Vaughan,' she exclaimed, * how good 
of you to come ! ' and she was proceeding to 
heap cordialities on her unexpected guest, 
when a scream so fearful, that those who 
heard it never forgot it to their dying day, 
thrilled through the apartment. Then the 
women shrieked, and for a moment even 
strong men stood still, though in their hearts 
almost all were bent on an immediate escape 
from a scene which bid fair to be a shocking 
one. 

By the side of the unhappy Rhoda, from 
whose lips that scream had issued, and who 
was now writhing in horrible convulsions, 
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knelt the helpfiil Helen; while Katie, pale 
as death, was busying herself in loosening the 
strings that confined the person of the sufferer, 
and in sprinkling cold water on her distorted 
face. One man had rushed for a doctor, and 
poor Rhoda's faithless lover was assisting the 
frantic efforts of a dark, low-browed, but 
rather handsome girl, to free herself from 
the grasp which Rhoda (in what seemed a 
death struggle) had fastened on her garments. 

In a few minutes the room was cleared: 
cleared at least of all but the two who were 
devoting themselves to the blessed woman's 
work of charity and mercy. 

The doctor, who speedily arrived, examined 
the case, and then looking very grave, pre- 
scribed for it. 

* There is no telling exactly how and when 
this will end,' he said, as his hand rapidly 
traced the ordinance which was to bring 
physic from the nearest chemist's. 

^'Hiere will probably be a succession of 
these attacks, and then — ' 
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* What?' asked Helen. * Pray state your 
opinion openly — it is better to know the 
worst at once.' 

* Probably the chances lie between death 
or madness/ replied the doctor; *but I will 
see her in the morning, when I shall be able 
better to form an opinion on the case. In 
the meantime she must have good atten- 
dance and an able-bodied nurse. In my 
opinion she will, in all probability, require 
to be placed in an asylum.' 

* Ah, now, doctor,' said Katie, * don't be say- 
ing you'd have her in those dreadful places. 
The poor thing will come to. Sure, Rhoda, 
you know me now,' she added, addressing the 
unconscious girl. ^ It's Katie, darling ! Katie 
Reilly. Ah, Heavens, not a bit she knows 
me at all,' sighed the warm-hearted creature, 
as she mournfully noticed the fixed stare in 
her friend's glassy eyes, and felt how small 
was the chance of her recovery. 

' I fear that the doctor is right,' said Helen, 
gently ; * and if you find your patient no better 
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to-morrow, sir,' added she, again turning to 
the man of medicine, * we may have to con- 
sult you on the best method of placing this 
poor girl where she may have more efficient 
aid than we can give her.' 

^ In the meantime,' said the doctor, as he 
took up his hat and closed his fingers on his 
fee, * I will send you a person who under- 
stands the management of these cases. She 
will be here in twenty minutes,' added he 
(looking at the massive time-piece — the death- 
watch whose tick had often made a melan- 
choly accompaniment to the falling sands of 
a human life), * and to-morrow, at nine, I will 
visit you again.' And with that he said, 
• Good night.' 

Truly it was a mockery of the words, for 
the night was an awful one to all. Rhoda lay 
upon the bed with meaningless eyes and gaping 
mouth, — an awful spectacle ! But ever and 
anon she sprang with terrible suddenness 
from her recumbent position, and glaring 
upon her attendants wildly, uttered shrieks 
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that seemed to congeal the blood within their 
▼eins. 

When morning came the necessity for 
removing her to the asylum was painfiilly 
evident, and to the Hospital of St. Luke's 
was the demented creature (with every care 
and attention that money could procure) 
promptly conveyed : thither Helen, with un- 
wearying kindness, accompanied her, return- 
ing to watch over her at all times and seasons 
when the rules of the establishment did not 
forbid the attendance of strangers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

' Le bien ne se fait jamais mieux que lorsqa'il opere lente- 
ment/ — ^De Moy, 

On the third day after Rhoda's admittance 
within St. Luke's Hospital, the head-phy- 
sician, at Mrs. Vaughan's request, called upon 
her at her own house. He had passed the 
prime of life, and was a thinking, serious 
man ; one, too, who had brought great talents 
and vast instruction to bear upon the noble 
profession he had chosen. 

^I fear,' he said, after shaking hands 
warmly with Helen, • that the report I have 
to give will disappoint you ; the attacks are 
perhaps a little less frequent, but that is all. 
Her recovery is hopeless, for the lungs are 
both seriously diseased, and her death, at the 
latest, cannot be many months delayed*' 
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^ADjthing is preferable to insanitj/ said 
Helen, with a shudder — *anj death, any 
amount of bodily suffering.* 

^ So the sane always think and saj/ inter- 
rupted Dr. T. * But could you witness half 
what we daily see of the diseases, mental 
and bodily, that rack the frames of those who 
do understand what their sufferings are, you 
would covet the happy delusions of some 
lunatics for those who are so heavily 
afflicted.' 

* Poor unfortunates ! ' said Helen ; * would 
they could sometimes see to what they may be 
doomed ? ' 

• The sight would, I fear, avail them little,' 
said the Doctor; * nothing, indeed, while the 
nerves are still strong ; till those break, there 
are few among living things more bold and 
plucky than a woman ; but once one of the 
million delicate threads that spread through 
brain and heart, and that form so important a 
part of their wonderfully constructed system, 
receives a jar, then no creature's state can be 
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more pitiable. The love of excitement has 
increased naturally, but most alarmingly, 
with the means of gratifying it ; and never 
before have our lunatic asylums been so 
crowded with female patients. The class to 
which this unfortunate girl belongs, con- 
tribute (as I think I need not tell you) a 
painfully large proportion to the list of those 
who are expiating their &ults and follies in 
a manner so deplorable.' 

^ And nothing that has yet been tried, seems 
to have any effect in lessening the evil ! ' 

* True, for human nature has an unfortu- 
nate propensity for commencing the disen- 
tanglement of a difficulty at the wrong end. 
The evil has its root in causes far deeper and 
earlier than the good people who preach up 
refuges, and contribute to reformatories, ever 
dream of. Those excellent individuals seem 
to expect that a mimcle will follow on their 
efforts, forgetting that the age of miracles is 
past, and that everything is against their 
chance of success. The nineteenth century 
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is prolific in many things — in the vanity and 
envy of its women not the least so, and it is 
to the exaggeration of those two qualities 
that I mainly attribute the increase of the 
mischief we are deploring.' 

*Envy!' repeated Mrs. Vaughan, in some 
surprise. 

* Yes,' said the Doctor, * and I will prove to 
you that I speak advisedly. In almost every 
class of society it is envy of some advantages 
enjoyed by their neighbours, which causes 
the less fortunate ones to live beyond their 
income, and to entail upon their children 
tastes and habits that lead them into misfor- 
tune and to vice.' 

* I think,' said Helen, * that you are right 
as regards the middle and higher ranks ; for 
experience has shown even me, that the 
luxuries which girls covet in marriage are 
often not so much grasped at for their own 
sakes, as because they are enjoyed by others 
to whom they cannot bear to feel themselves 
inferior — inferior, because they may have 
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fewer jewels, fewer servants, fewer carriages! 
How often are we ourselves the shadow that 
stands between us and our own happiness ! ' 

* Most true ; but my remarks apply, I 
think, still more to what are called the 
"inferior" classes of society. Have you 
never noticed that among those who formerly 
would have brought up their daughters to be 
domestic servants, or, at any rate, to earn their 
living by manual labour, few are found willing 
to do so now ? There are small tradesmen, 
labourers of the richer class, retired gentle- 
men's servants, all aiming at thrusting their 
daughters among what they call "gentlefolks." 
Believe me, that cheap dress, cheap accom- 
plishments, and low-priced musical instru- 
ments have much to answer for.' 

Helen laughed. *Ah,' she said, *I re- 
member Katie Reilly once saying to me, 
that "it was the planner ^^ did the mischief."' 

*A great deal of it, I do believe; for girls 
listen to exciting sounds — they learn to 
dance and sing ; they dress showily, and, 
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aboTe alL thej don*t keep down the wild 
fiuicies skod imaginiogs of joath by work. As 
children, eTerjthiog maj be done, but habits 
can on It be fonned then — slater, it is impoe- 
siUe CO change the evil ones that have been 
contracted.* 

' I often think,' said Helen, ' that if girls 
could (early in life, and with a careful eye to 
the homes chosen for them) be bound ap- 
prentice to some of the trades that are sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to men, it would 
advantage them greatly. Why should not 
this be the case with all the lighter ones ? It 
would be such a blessed thing to give girls 
some object in life besides that of marriage. 
At present, with very few exceptions, all they 
aim at is to find some man able and willing 
to support them by the labour of his head or 
hands. And what do they bring to help the 
housekeeping? And ought they to wonder 
that the husband, wearied by their idleness 
and improvidence, grows irritated by the en- 
cumbrance that has been thrown upon him ? 
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If, instead of wishing for their daughters a 
questionable gentility, and instructing them 
in arts and accomplishments above their 
station, parents could but see the advantage 
of giving them betimes some useful work 
to do, the girls themselves would, I am sure, 
be incalculably the gainers/ 

* No doubt of it — but as I said before, a 
silly ambition stands in the way of such a 
course being followed/ 

* Still,' continued Mrs. Vaughan, for whom 
the subject had deep interest, * still I 
think that if the true womanly incentive of 
laying by a little store of money for a dower 
were held out to them, some young girls 
might be induced to work ; and thus they 
would not only have a better chance of tiding 
over the dangerous time of stormy youth, 
but they would also have (in the future 
exercise of their own trade) a something 
wherewith to eke out the earnings of their 
husbands.' 

•And, I suppose' inquired the Doctor, 
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who did not quite follow Mrs. VaughaD in 
her scheme for female employment, * I sup- 
pose that you would have young women take 
the place of men behind the counter; and 
urge their customers to the purchase of their 
goods with their best smiles and most win- 
ning glances ? ' 

* Indeed I would not,' replied Helen, * for, 
on the contrary, I should desire all women's 
work to be done privately and quietly. As 
apprentices, in the way that I should pro- 
pose, they would not be brought promi- 
nently before the public, and over their well- 
doing, the careful eye of governing authority 
should ever be kept open.' 

* And you propose that they should con- 
tinue the exercise of their several trades 
after marriage ? ' remarked Doctor T. * You 
forget that they would probably then have 
other duties to perform, which might make 
the continuance of their industries impossible; ' 
and he smiled professionally. 

* I have not forgotten it, ' said Helen, • but 
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I believe that the hindrance those duties oc- 
casion to other work is greatly exaggerated. 
There are of course many cases when bodily 
weakness, or the sickness of children, may 
oblige a mother to devote her whole time to 
her offspring and to herself. But these are 
the exceptions ; and whether you will allow 
them to be so or not, I, my dear Doctor, am 
convinced that the idea prevalent among 
women, that after marriage they need do 
nothing but bring children into the world, 
and take care they don't injure their 
little persons afterwards, is a pernicious 
mistake.' 

*And mistakes that have grown into 
habits are among the most difficult to eradi- 
cate. There is much to be said in favour of 
your plan, my dear Mrs. Vaughan, but of one 
thing I am convinced ; namely, that the mass 
of mankind prefer that a woman's career of 
action should not range beyond the perform- 
ance of her domestic duties. But we are 
slightly diverging from our point, and for- 
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getting that we are discussing some of the im- 
mediate causes of female degeneracy.' 

*Pray, forgive me,' said Helen, 'for my 
discursiveness. I have some subjects so 
much at heart that I can hardly forbear to 
prose about them.' 

The Doctor, after complimenting his 
hostess on her zeal in a good cause, continued 
to put forth his own views on the matter. 

*One fruitful source of evil,' he said, 
* lies, I believe, in the facility of bringing 
crowds of both sexes together. Excursion 
trains have other dangers besides those atten- 
dant on collisions — there are night returns, 
half-drunken men jostling giddy women — 
overcrowded carriages. All these causes 
bear their part in demoralizing the lower 
orders, while for those a shade above them 
there are other excitements which, when 
once tasted of and enjoyed, must be fed by 
increased doses, till the evil spirit becomes 
hard indeed to lay.' 

'But,' said Helen, * while you know so 
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well the symptoms, can you not suggest a 
possible remedy ? ' 

* None in any sudden changes ; which are 
as ineffectual to a wholesome cure as is the 
immediate stopping of his daily dram to the 
drunkard. If these poor creatures be worth 
the saving, they are worth being patient for. 
We must not expect sudden reforms ; indeed 
my experience tells me that we should mis- 
trust their existence, when they are pointed 
out to us. My object would be to give them 
healthful occupation ; occupation which, be- 
ing remunerative, would give them a hope 
of an independent future. I would not 
allow them to mix unreservedly with others 
in the same position as themselves, but they 
should not be kept in gloomy silence, for 
then the overstrained nerves and spirits 
would react fatally on the mind, and the last 
state of the woman might be worse than the 
first. In the kind of refuge I would advo- 
cate, I should endeavour to persuade the 
good to mingle occasionally and judiciously 
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with the bad ; and I would strive to en- 
courage a healthy Hope, while sickly despair 
should be driven fer from its precincts. Oh ! 
Mrs. Vaughan, could you but see how many 
of those women's hearts still beat true to 
women's better instincts ! Could you but 
know how at the name of " mother" their 
eyes glisten — and how at the touch of a little 
child I have more than once seen them show 
signs of deep emotion, you would feel with 
me, that in many instances only Hope is want- 
ing to raise them from their degraded state.' 

' Hope and Charity/ said Helen, * and also 
Faith; for how few believe in either the 
sincerity or the continuance of reformation ? 
Women have, I fear, harder hearts than men, 
and will never admit even the most repen- 
tant of Magdalens quite within the pale of 
their companionship/ 

' No — they would keep her just outside, 
doling out charitable words which their deeds 
belied. God forgive them, for they that do 
such things have much to answer for.' 
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The Doctor rose to take leave, but ere he 
went, Helen proffered a request that she 
might bring Mrs. Reilly to see her suffering 
friend. 

' Is it by her own wish you ask this ? ' in- 
quired the Doctor. 

* No, ' answered Helen, * nor have I as 
yet even proposed the visit to her. But I 
cannot but think that the sight of poor 
Rhoda's altered face — of the room where she 
lies — of many things in short which she 
might witness in the Hospital, may possibly 
produce some effect on the thoughtless crea- 
ture, and, by God's blessing, cause her to 
pause in her career of vice. Pray, Doctor, 
let her come. ' 

' You may ask her,' said he, significantly ; 
and Helen, glad of the implied permission, 

ordered her carriage, and drove to B k 

Street. . 



CHAPTER XV. 

•He 




It WB8 about one o'clock in the afternoon, 
and the mistresB of the hoose was still at 
hfeakfeist, when Mrs. Vaoghan airiyed at 
Katie's door. The latter had recovered her 
spirits, which had been a little shaken by 
Rhoda's sadden illness, and now looked firesh 
and rosy as the bunch of sommer flowers 
that lay beside her plate. 

^ And how is poor Rhoda V she asked, 
when the greetings were over. * I sent 
yesterday to inqnire, and they told me the 
poor little thing was no better; and that 
hard-hearted fellow, Lorton, never to ask was 
sbe alive or dead ! The ruffian ! ' 
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* Never mind that, Katie. It is of no 
consequence who remembers, or who for- 
gets her now. She must die soon, poor 
child ! ' 

* Ah, the poor creature !' ejaculated Katie, 
wiping away a tear. 

* Yes ; and I want to know if you would 
like to see her before she goes.' 

Katie reflected. *Is she sensible?' she 
asked at length. 

* No, I fear not, for she has not seemed to 
recognize any one yet.' 

* Then, faith, I won't make myself miser- 
able by looking at the poor girl. If I could 
be doing her any good now, I'd go at once, 
and be glad to.' 

* I am sure you would. But, Katie, won't 
you come to oblige me ? I do so wish you 
would. Only to see her, dear — only to know 
what leading this life may bring us to.' 

It cost Helen some mental pain to say the 
little pronoun that linked her with the unre- 
pentant, but she knew that in assimilating 
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herself to the girl she hoped to influence, lay 
her best chance of leading her to the abode 
of the raving and the desolate. 

' And Katie,' she added, * you would feel 
for Rhoda so deeply, could you see the horrors 
of that dismal place.' 

' Is it horrors V said the girl, leaning back 
in her chair and speaking with unwonted 
energy. * I've had them myself — I've longed 
to die, but had not the courage to do away 
with myself; for when I came to the water, 

it rushed so quick, and looked so cold and 
black — colder and blacker than life itself — 
that I turned away, and went back to my 
garret agin.' 

* Was that long ago ? ' asked Mrs. Vaug- 
han, gently. 

* Not so very long — let me see,' and she 
counted on her fingers. * Just five years ago 
it is since I came to London. He (please not 
to ask me his name, for I couldn't say the 
words), he was dead then — shot by the Rus- 
sians. But would you like to hear the story? 
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I can tell it now, for I've grown hard enough 
since the^ day 1 crept Jiome from the Black 
Bridge, and had no choice but to commence 
the life I've led since then/ 

* Poor Katie ! If it will be any .comfort to 
talk to me of your sorrows, I will gladly 
listen ; and I can from my heart feel with 
you, for I too have had my share of fierce 
temptation, and, but for better fortune, might 
have been seen as you are this day.' 

* I was a pretty girl when 1 was seventeen,' 
said Katie ; * and of course I knew it, for 
every one told me so, and my father said my 
looks would make my fortune. He was an 
attorney in a small town, and he did pretty 
good business, for the Irish, high and low, are 
fond of law, and my father perhaps encou- 
raged them in the taste for it. We were 
what is called " snug " enough, and kept an 
outside car, and what we called, an inside 
man-servant. Just a poor-looking creature he 
was though, in a big, long coat, and not a 
button but one behind,' and Katie laughed a 
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little at the recollection. ' Bat it was very 
proud of him we were — Sweeney his name 
was; I wonder is he alive the day. I was 
the beauty of the family, and, as it was settled 
I was to have the learning too, I went to a 
school at Dublin, and there, among two score 
of other girls like myself. learnt to dress and 
sing and dance ; after which, I came home 
to be admired. 

* It was a poor town where we lived, and 
having been used to see the gentlemen walk 
and ride about Dublin, I thought less than 
nothing of the boys near home; and when 
I heard they said I was a " fine lump of a 
girl," I would not demane myself to speak to 
one of them ; and it's like enough they hated 
me for my conceit, when they found they 
couldn't make any hand of me. Not long 
after I came back from the Dublin school 
there was a county election, and the army 
was sent for to keep the peace. Among the 
English officers was a gentleman — a real 
gentleman — such as I hadn't seen before. 
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He had friends living near — his mother's 
relations; rich county people, far too grand 
to take up with the likes of us : but he knew 
us — he wasn't above coming to the house 
and taking his dinner with the attorney's 
family. And oh, Mrs. Vaughan, dear ! but 
there was none like him, so handsome and 
brave, and yet as gentle and tender as a girl. 
He used to lend me books of poetry, and sing 
with me in the evenings, and my mother 
thought he'd marry me, but 1 never did, for I 
knew that he was far too out of sight above 
me. The country round talked of us ; and his 
cousins, the young ladies that lived in the 
great castle, would look at me, when they 
drove into town, as if I was worse than 
dirt; but it was little I cared about their 
flouting, for he was all in the world to me, 
and I worshipped the very ground he trod 
on.' 

* Poor, foolish girl ! ' said Helen, with a 
sigh that was well nigh a groan, so full of 
pity was it. * Poor, foolish girl ! and no one 
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warned voo that you were totteriDg on the 
brink of a precipice V 

* Xo, but it wasn't poor 1 was then, any- 
way/ continued Katie, ' for all the while that 
he'd be singing and talking, and I listening to 
the music, it was as if I was in heaven — sure, 
I was in heaven that time ;' and Katie sighed 
heavily. ' The last evening before the news 
came that he was to go — I mind it well, for 
we were sitting together in the twilight by 
the planner, — he sang a song to me that 
made me cry a dale. This was what he 
sang: — 

** I'm bidding yoa a long fkrewell, 
M J Katie kind and tme ; 
Bat rU not forget yoo, dariing; 
In the land I'm going to." 

They were pretty, simple words, and I 
thought it good of him to sing the English 
for me, when he'd like the French and the 
German better. Ah, well ! morning came, 
and he was gone with the first light, and my 
light seemed to go along with him on the 
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way/ And here there was a long pause, 
for the girl's heart was full of memories 
that choked the words she would have 
spoken. 

* Mrs. Vaughan, I was pure then, I swear 
it before God ; and I have said it in confes- 
sion to the priest ; but it had gone hard with 
me to resist his prayers, and if he had stayed 
with me, God only knows what might have 
been. And now he was gone, and I left 
alone to weary for him, and break my heart. 
After many months he wrote to me, and told 
me that he wanted me, — that he pined for me 
in his snow-covered tent, and when in the 
hospital he lay sick and wounded. I had no 
thought but to go to him, so I wrote and said 
that I was coming ; and many a word of love 
and deep devotion filled up the pages of my 
letter, as I bade him keep a good heart till 
Katie came. 

*In another day I should have been far 
away, gone to him I loved, secretly and alone. 
All was ready; I had saved some money; 
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and was leaving all for him — God, friends, 
and country — when the word came that he 
was killed ! 

' I did not lose my senses, but I was afraid 
to cry as much as I wanted to, and I used to 
walk wearily about my room alone at night, 
panting and raving for him in my heart. I 
saw him before me with the cruel shot 
through his forehead, lying white and bleed- 
ing on the ground ; and then I followed him 
in fancy to the cold, wet grave, where they 
had left him all alone, to moulder away in the 
darkness. Yes, I know that I was nearly 
maddened then ; but fear, and a something 
of woman's pride, made me keep the secret 
of my love (at least I thought so), from all 
but the kind priest who heard my confession. 
No, it was not poor Percy that has to answer 
to God for my lost soul ; and so to my dying 
day I'll say. But I must not cry this way 
and make a fool of myself. What's past is 
past, but there's some that while I breathe, 
I never will forget to hate.' 
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* Oh, hush, Katie ! do not be so rancorous 
and wicked,' whispered Helen. 

* I cannot help it, it turns my very blood to 
bitterness to think of what they did to me. 
I told you that I wrote to him letters bum-, 
ing with the love I bore him — and those 
letters, you will not believe it, it is too mon- 
strous — but those letters, two of them that 
he had never lived to read, were returned 
sealed to his family. And his sisters read 
them ; and then — does it not seem almost 
impossible ? — they took away my character ! 
Yes, it's true as that I'm alive to tell it, that 
they spoke of me as a wicked girl, because 
the letters said I loved their brother better 
than my life ! But it was not for them to 
guess how I had been tried, and what I had 
resisted. And, sure, what did hearts like 
theirs know of such a love as mine ? ' 

* How base ! how terribly dishonourable ! ' 
exclaimed Helen. *But is it not possible 
that you may be mistaken, for it seems in- 
credible that women could be found capable 
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of violating the secrets of the dead, calum- 
niating the nlemory of a brother who was no 
more, and blighting the existence of a woman 
who had loved him ? ' 

* I know it's true/ replied Katie, moodily, 
* and nothing short of proof would have made 
me think evil of any friends of his^ and now 
is it likely I'd forgive them for letting out of 
this to the cousins ? I was just driven away 
by the evil words they spoke of me, and sent 
to London to get help from others that knew 
him, and that I thought would not be hard 
on me, but would perhaps help me to help 
myself/ 

* And you were disappointed?' 

* You may say that, for they wouldn't so 
much as speak to me ; and so, when I found 
myself looked upon that way, I thought I had 
better die, but I couldn't, and after all, here I 
am — Katie Reilly — with plenty of friends — 
such as they are,' she added bitterly. 

* But, Katie,' said Helen, * this cannot last, 
for sickness may come, and then — ^ 
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*Time enough! I am but twenty-two — 
five years perhaps before me — a short life 
and a merry one. No, I won't go to the 
Asylum, but do you take the rich ladies to see 
it — take the ladies, who help to make us 
what we are. Take the ladies, who abuse us 
while they envy us.' 

* Envy us? Ah Katie!—' 

' Yes, envy us,' said the girl, vehemently ; 
'don't I see how they look at us in the 
Park, how they dress after us, talk like us, 
ride like us? They see we have the men 
they want tHe money they want, and the 
fashion they want. Yes, take them to the 
Asylum, and let the fine ladies learn a lesson 
there that may make them truer to them- 
selves and less insolent to others. Have I 
spoken nonsense? I dare say I have — any 
way, I won't see poor Rhoda till she's 
sensible again. Good-by, and thank you 
for the offer, and be sure I'll go, if ever 
Rhoda asks for me.' 

And so, after all her pains and trouble. 
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Helen failed in her attempt to draw Katie to 
St. Luke's, and was fain to return thither 
without the companion whose reformation she 
had so deeply at heart. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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